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News of the Week 


()* Monday the daily papers were able to give us the 
. text of the Prayer Book Measure, 1928, as amended 
by the Bishops, with a statement which explained the 
changes now proposed owing to the rejection of the 
Measure presented to Parliament. We have written a 
leading article on the subject. Here we would 
everyone to study the efforts of the Bishops to 
provide progress and peace in the Church of which they 
Fathers to-day. We ask, in all carnestness, 
can look round upon the 


urge 


again 


are the 
whether people 
advance of education and the 
every sphere of knowledge and 
persons since 1662, and say that the Church would not 
be open to the charge of wilful stagnation if it had not 
demanded through the proper channels some changes in 
the Book which embodies, in its prayers, in its forms of 
worship and its rubrics, its thought, its ideals and its 
search for self-expression in worship. 

* * * * 

No one, we believe, has ever blamed the Bishops for 
lack of ability or conscience. The scholarship and picty 
that have accompanied their laborious cfforts through 
The care with 


immeasurable 
broadening of opinion in 
class of 


among cvery 


twenty years have been irreproachable. 


which thev have tried to find out how best to accept advice 
and to give help are not denied. TI 


and Jay 


duly clected cle rical 


ntatives have eiven time and thought 


represe 
i 


and have received all sympathy in the consideration of 
their opinions by the Bishops. The new Measure is the 
result, The objections to it come from the extremists 
on cither 9 Let them examine carefully whether, 
after all that has passed, they can justify their hostility. 
Are they right in continuing dissension? Is it truly 


conscience or is it opinion that refuses to be swaved ? 
Do they realize the liberality of alternatives now offered ? 

Will these earnest pp ple (let them pol der) iY Ip thc 
Church of England or the tholic cause of Christianity 


if they cut themselves off from the Chure!: which is willing 
nions, tastes and 
Church ? 


iain, 


to comprehend men of such divergent opi 
Would they be happicr outside thi 


until the Me | -arliament 


“asure reaches J 
with changes that show 


pract ices ? 
Irom now 


; 
great dele 


NM rence to Opmlons CX- 


Letters 


We would ures all loyal 


pressed in the Parliament which itself issued the 


of Business to initiate reform 


Churchmen to do their duty as missioners, creating a 


national opinion which will convince Parliament that it 
wrong now to withhold from the Church what 
and the het 


would be 
the 
demand. 


Bishops mnass of members in due form 


Session of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference of the League of Na 
began on Thursday, March 15th Besides 
dun and other expected representatives of member nations, 
the United States were repre Mr. 
Admiral Long, with Admiral Hilary 
Turkey was ted by 
th 


copies ol a 


The Fifth 
tions 


Lord Cush li- 


Ifugh Gibson 
late 
Minister at 
Minister, 
German 


: 
sented I pyYy 


and Jones as a 


arrival, represen her 


ry" ; 1 i ® 
Fewlik Rushdi lorcign 


Berne until 


Those pre 


sey, 


arrived. sent received 


memorandum advocating ater publicity about the 
armaments of the nations, without which each country 
afraid of the unknown extent of its neighbours’ forces. 


On Monday Turkey was invited to join the Security Com- 
mittee. Then M. Litvinoff introdueed the Wussian 
proposals for compl te and immediate disarmament. 


IIe declared that Russia would disarm totally as soon as 


other nations did, although he defended her present 
enormous forees on the ground that she was surrounded 
by hostile countri Ss, 
x" 5 * * 
M. Litvinoff scems to have made no reference to the 


barbarism that still exists in some parts of the world, or 
to the dangers that may arise to others from the present 
conditions in China, for example, or Mexico. We are 
reminded of how, when a member of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons lately said that Moscow, with its generous proposals, 
made the Leagcu look ridiculou . Mr. Duft Coop r neatly 
answered that, of course, that was the only object of the 
proposals, On Tuesday Lord Cushendun had a great 
success in the Commission. Representatives of Germany, 


Turkey, Italy and France had spoken before him, but had 


said little, that the had better go on by 
however attractive Moscow inight 


L+4t) 


League 
the haste of 


execpt 


stages, 
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be; only General de Marinis had advised a rejection. 
Then the Commission learnt that Great Britain had scent 
a bonny fighter. 

* * * 

Lord Cushendun was careful to say, and to repeat, 
that the proposals must be carefully examined, not 
rejected out of hand, and that there might be good points 
in them. But he boldly attacked the Muscovite attitude 
towards the League. For years the League had sought 
peace and, so far from receiving help from Moscow, had 
been consistently reviled ; even now there was no mention 
of the League in the new proposals, only of a rival Com- 
mission of Control. He pointed out that armed insurrec- 
tion in other countries had been the aim of the Soviet 
foreign policy, and he asked whether civil war was con- 
demned in these peace proposals or not. Then he 
reminded the Commission of the difficulties, not of the 
British Empire alone, that existed where savage or hostile 
races lived on the borders of lands for which members 
of the League are responsible. He ended with words of 
hope and praise for the evolution of peace and won 
applause that is rarely given at Geneva. We like to see 
such vigorous resistance to error, and now we hope that 
Lord Cushendun will support with no less vigour the 
true advance, for we confess that we have thought him too 
cautious in the past. On Wednesday every speaker 
seems to have condemned the proposals. Mr. Gibson 


was for rejection without consideration. 
* * * * 


In Parliament on Thursday, March 15th, Lord Newton 
raised the question of the censorship of cinematograph 
films and Lord Lamington questions of the Aden 
Protectorate. Discussions followed which were useful 
and informing, but quite inconclusive. In the House of 
Commons the First Lord of the Admiralty introduced 
the Naval Estimates. We deal elsewhere with the 
political side. Mr. Bridgeman brought out the extent 
to which we are carrying on the reduction of the Navy 
from the standards of 1914, as well as from the size to 
which they had swollen at the Armistice, and our readiness 
to continue. Now, so far as the programme laid down 
in 1925 went, the effect of the present plans for cruisers is 
“to cut out of the two years 1927-28 one year’s 
building.” All this was not cheerful for dockyard 
workers, but employment there, though less in quantity, 
was far more stable. 

* * * . 

Since the last Imperial Conference the Dominions 
understood the Mother Country’s Naval burdens much 
better, and were therefore responding. New Zcaland 
received the First Lord’s public thanks for the £1,000,000 
which she is contributing in instalments to the dock- 
building at Singapore, as well as for offering to maintain 
another cruiser. Compared with last year the estimates 
show a reduction of £1,150,000 to £57,300,000. The 
Labour Party moved an amendment urging the Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in proposing the abolition 
of capital ships and submarines, and did not take much 
credit for their country which has done more abolishing 
than any other, and has proposed the reduction in size 
of capital ships and of cruisers and the abolition of 
submarines. The votes were agreed to. 

* * * * 

On Friday came the Private Member’s opportunity 
to introduce the Bill to legalize the Totalisator on race- 
Other nations may be surprised at the Mother 
of Parliaments solemnly spending a day in the discuss‘on 
of a gambling machine, but to the House and to the 
readers of the debate it all had a pleasant air of novelty 
and interest. The Bill recognizes betting on horse- 
racing where the sport is conducted under the Jockey 


courses, 


— 


Club and National Hunt Committee. Instead of q 
nominally itinerant human being there will be, for ys 
to bet with, a machine standing solidly in a “ place,” 
which was illegal within the meaning of the Act of 1853. 
Betting by this pari mutuel system is more like a sweep. 
stake than betting with a bookmaker, and 8 per cent, 
of the takings (we do not know whether this is an estimate 
of the bookmaker’s profit on his turnover) will be deducted 
and devoted to the tax, to increasing stakes or decreasing 
entrance fees, to other racing purposes and to charity, 
* * * * 

We have no idea how much readers of the Spectator 
will be affected personally or how many of them are ever 
likely to use the “tote.” Not very many we expect, 
But the Bill has raised questions of importance. The 
laws of betting have been chaotic. We sympathize 
with those who have said that gambling is a vice of 
which the State should take no cognisance unless it be 
to stop it. We are more inclined to agree with those 
who have said that if betting cannot be stopped it should 
be controlled and taxed (which is certainly a deterrent 
rather than a stimulus). We advocated the betting 
tax and have been disappointed by its yield, which has 
pointed to evasion on a large scale though we could not 
prove it. The totalisator, having no conscience, will 
never have a bad one on that score. The bookmaker is 
not abolished but will be on his mettle to prove his worth 
against a machine. We have sympathy with the honest 
bookmaker who has fulfilled a want felt by many people, 
and we admire the power he has developed of 
extraordinarily quick calculation, but it cannot be denied 
that his calling is a parasitic one. 

* * * 

Monday was a far less happy day. The wretched 
Zinovieff letter occupied the House to nobody’s advantage. 
Mr. MacDonald moved for an inquiry, which nobody 
really wanted. He repeated what was, if repetition was 
needed, quite justified and proper—namely, a defence of 
himself and the Foreign Office for publishing the letter 
with the note of stiff protest to the Russians. But instead 
of confining himself to that he went on, with the forcible- 
feeble ranting of which we are weary, to accuse other 
people of tricking the electorate to vote against the 
Labour Party. The Prime Minister answered, exactly as 
we lately wrote, that the Campbell case and the Trade 
Agreement had turned the country against the Party, 
and he stated the convincing proofs that the letter was 
genuine (which Mr. MacDonald could not deny) and he 
showed how futile an inquiry would be. Then he unex- 
pectedly read a letter from Mr. Donald im Thurn, who 
proves to have been the person who sent copies to the 
Foreign Office and the Daily Mail. There was no more 
interest to be got out of a dreary business, though 
baseless insinuations were made about the honesty of 
the unfortunate official who was so prominent in the 
“frances case” and has suffered severely in consequence. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the Services Estimates 
entered upon the Report Stage. The Secretary of State 
for War stated that the British Army on the Rhine was 
now only just over 6,000 strong. The Secretary of 
State for Air had to defend the experiments being made 
with air-ships and expressed a diflident sympathy with 
the close co-operation that was advocated between civil 
and military aviation. On Wednesday in the discussion 
of private Members’ motions, the House discussed 
Socialism and Safeguarding. The House of Lords gave 
a second reading to the British Guiana Bill. 

* * * * 

Mr. Kellogg addressed last week the members of the 

Council on Foreign Relations. With experience the 
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views of the Secretary of State grow more practical, 
and as regards negotiations with Europe, more promising. 
He sees much more plainly now the difficulties that 
present themselves to us over “all-in” arbitration ; 
he sees the value of conciliation as distinct from arbitra- 
tion, in much the same light that we do; and he has 
recognized the sense in Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
objections to defining aggression. We written 
elsewhere of the passage through the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Naval Bill for the construction of 
fifteen new cruisers. Meanwhile we regret to see the 
United States getting into no water in 
Nicaragua. The Congress there has not passed the Bill 
giving to the States the right to supervise the coming 
elections. General Sandino receives no serious check in 
his operations, and further drafts of United States 
troops are being sent into the country. 


have 


smoother 


* * * 7 


In Egypt Mustapha Pasha Nabas, the Wafd leader 
and until now President of the Chamber, suecceded last 
week in forming a Cabinet, in which there are two 
Liberals and the rest are Wafdists. Two members are 
(opts, of whom one, Wassif Pasha Ghaly, returns to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where he was in Zaghlul 
Pasha’s Cabinet. On Monday the Prime Minister made 
a statement of policy in the Chamber. It was uncom- 
promising about the complete independence of Egypt 
and the Sudan, and expressed a desire to be friendly 
with Great Britain on equal terms. 

* * * * 


In China the Nanking Government has taken up the 
revision of a * national ”’ tariff, and appointed a committee 
to recommend increases together with the abolition of 
Likin and the reorganization of the national loans. 
Perhaps it is a result of H.M.’s Minister's tour that the 
Nanking Government has established imandates which, 
in effect, accept its responsibility for punishing the 
Communists who were guilty of murder and looting in the 
outrages at Nanking a year ago. Chiang Kai-shek con- 
tinues to prepare his further northward advance, and 
Li Chai-sum, the General who has been in control at 
Kwantung, has gone to Nanking to meet him. Peking 
is apparently defaulting in the payment of interest on 
the Crisp loan, as no funds are available from the Salt 
Gabelle, and the position of the foreign co-Director- 
General of the Posts, which was secured by agreement 
at the Washington Conference, is to be undermined unless 
the protests of the Foreign Ministers have some effect. 


a * * * 


Some days ago reports reached Berlin that six German 
engineers in the mining area of the Don had been arrested 
for sabotage. Two of them, experts of the Allgemeine 
Electrizitits Gesellschaft, have since released. 
Germany believes the charges to be absurd, designed to 
cover some industrial failure of the Soviet system. The 
negotiations over the Russo-German trade agreement are 
broken off. Moscow declares this to have been done on 
an utterly insufficient pretext and tells its people that 
it is part of the international plot against the Soviet. 
The German Consular officers cannot get into touch with 
the prisoners as they have by treaty the right to do. 
Though we have felt that the disadvantages of Great 
Britain’s rupture of diplomatic relations with Moscow 
outweigh the relief of not having to deal with their 
incalculable representatives, we are not sure that the 
Germans will not follow our Government’s course. The 
feeling there is very strong that it is impossible to treat 
with people whose word you cannot trust and whose 


been 


actions hidden ulterior 


motives. 


are dictated by all kinds of 


* * * * 

Much sensation has been caused and impatient curiosity 
shown over H.M.S, ‘ Royal Oak.’ Apparently the Rear- 
Admiral on board could not “ get on” with the Captain 
and Commander, who put in writing some complaint. 
The matter came before the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean just as the Fleet was about to sail from 
H[e proposed to transfer the Rear- 
Admiral to another ship, but that officer preferred to 
The Captain and Com- 
for England, whither 
them. The 


Malta for exercises. 


strike his flag and go ashore. 

mander were relieved and left 
the Rear-Admiral is following 
began fifteen hours late. Courts-martial on the Captain 
and Commander will be held at Gibraltar. This is the 
best possible way of bringing a conclusion to a matter 


exercises 


which can give no pleasure except to those who have 
a nasty dislike of their country’s Services or a general 
pleasure in situations unpleasant to 
While the case is sub judice, Members of Parliament, 
journalists, and the uninstructed public will do well 
to curb their tongues, their pens and their curiosity. 
* * * x 

M. Paul Sabatier, who died this week, was a French 
Protestant 
great influence far beyond France, especially in Italy 
and England. As an French 
patriotism brought him into conflict with the Germans 
before the War. 
and their incredible stupidity led them to punish him 
therefor. No man was more devoted to peace, but he 
would not set peace above the righteous causes for which 
he held that France took up arms in 1914. He was best 
known in literature for his Life of S. Francis, which 
Probably this was 


everyone else, 


ecclesiastic and scholar, well known and of 


Alsatian pasteur his 


I{e refused promotion at their hands 


has been read in many languages. 
not his best work as a scholar who had made a deep 
study of mediaeval religious literature. In England 
many will regret the death of Sir Arthur Clay at an 
advanced age. Besides being a man of great personal 
charm and an accomplished amateur painter, he was a 
real authority on the Poor Law and social questions at 
which he worked hard for many years, developing, 
as such workers do, strongly anti-Socialist principles. 
Our readers will remember frequent contributions that 
he made to the Spectator on these matters. 
* %* ** * 

We wish to support an appeal which is now launched 
in Great Britain for funds with which to establish a 
Chair and Library of American History in the University 
of London. It is signed by Lord Loch and Sir Frederick 
Maemillan on behalf of a representative committee. 
There is already a Lectureship and the old Universities 
have both lately received endowments for similar purposes, 
but our readers know that there cannot possibly be tco 
much of such study here. The growth of compreheision 
between Great Britain and the United States has untold 
importance for us and for the world in the future. Gifts 
may be sent to the honorary treasurer, the Chair of 
American History Committee, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 1, and we hope they will be sent quickly, 
as a committee is working in New York for this object, 
and we should like to see as much as possible of £30,000 
needed raised here before it is raised in the States. 

a * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}; on Wednesday week 102}; ayear ago 101}}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89 ; on Wednesday 
week 89} ; a year ago 87. Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76} x.d. ; on Wednesday week 763 x.d. ; 
a year ago 743 x.d. 
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The Prayer Book Measure, 1928 


HE text of the Prayer Book Measure which is to 
be submitted by the Archbishops to the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York next week, was pub- 
lished on Monday, and the Bishops are to be congratulated 
on the manner in which they have performed their 
difficult task. An admirable explanatory memorandum 
was issued under the authority of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Its chief merit lies in the fact that all the 
cards are laid on the table, and the House of Bishops 
have taken the public into their confidence in laaguage 
which everyone can understand, and have explained 
just where the new Measure differs from its predecessor. 
In the Spectator we have never concealed our sympathy 
with the Prayer Book Measure of 1927. In our view, the 
greatest glory of the Church of England is its compre- 
hensiveness. It would indeed be a bad day if either 
of the extreme wings got control. The difficulty with 
religious controversy is that feelings are so deeply stirred 
that many of the participants see only their own point 
of view. There must be give and take, and no doubt 
many of those who have given their assent to the new 
Measure have not allowed personal predilections to 
stand in the way. 

The changes which have been made should be read 
in conjunction with the Hansard Report of the debate 
in the House of Commons, and the anbiased layman 
must admit that the Bishops, backed up by the votes 
in the House of Clergy and the House of Laity, have 
made the utmost concessions possible in the circumstances. 
The changes made are neither few nor unimportant, 
and they should go a long way to remove much of the 
opposition which made itself heard when the Measure 
came before Parliament. Final revision has effected 
the following changes. It has safeguarded the continued 
use of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 for those 
who desire it. It has made the daily Prayer for the 
King more obligatory than before, the connexion between 


the State and the National Church being thereby 
emphasized. Under the heading “* General Rubrics for 


the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Com- 
munion,” the practice of Fasting Communion is referred 
to as “ an ancient and laudable custom,” and this problem 
is left “‘ to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

The section which naturally attracts most attention 
is that dealing with the reserving of the Consecrated 
Elements. Here the Bishops have given a delinite 
decision, and the Rubric dealing with Reservation has 
been practically recast. There is no ambiguity here. 
Reservation of the Elements is to be “only for the 
Communion of the sick” and “ to be used for no other 
purpose whatever.” The place where the consecrated 
Bread and Wine are to be set apart is clearly set forth, 


with the definite object of preventing the adoration of 
any Corporeal Presence. 

The Measure is now in the form in which it wi} 
be submitted to the Convocations and in which, subject 
to their assent, it will be passed finally to the Church 
Assembly before being sent to Westminster. That the 
new Measure will not satisfy the “ die-hards ” on both 
sides can be taken for granted. Nothing short of treating 
the whole project of Revision as a scrap of paper and 
beginning afresh would satisfy the extreme Protestant 
group. On the other hand, many of the advanced Anglo. 
Catholics will, no doubt, sympathise with the Bishop of 
Truro, who has intimated that the changes made render 
it impossible for him to give his further support. Critical 
days are ahead of the Church of England, and once 
again we would appeal for a wise tolerance. If Parlia. 
ment were to throw out the revised Measure, it is dillicult 
to see how the Establishment could be preserved, and the 
state of the Church would be serious. But if the time 
ever comes for the severing of the tie which unites Church 
and State in this country, we do not think that the Chureh 
will be the chief loser. 

The question which each individual should ask himself 
is, “* Will my action strengthen or weaken the ‘ Kingdom 
of God and of His Christ ?’” Nothing else counts in 
comparison. As the writer of a letter in the T'imes, 
who had spent most of his life as a missionary in India; 
said, we should appreciate the fact that there are different 
roads to the hilltop. To some of us ritual and claborate 
ceremonial is anathema, while to others they provide 
essential spiritual food. Cannot we to differ 
and yet all of us find our place in our dear Church of 
England, which has so vital a part to play in linking up 
the various sections of Christendom ? our 


agree 


Whatever 
personal views may be, this is not the time for intolerance 
or rejoicing at the discomfiture of those who do not think 
with us. As the Bishop of Southwark reminded us, 
there are six hundred Churches in England where the 
Consecrated Elements are continuously reserved, and 
among them are to be found some of the most living 
Churches in the land. We should be careful that no 
act of ours drives these carnest Christians outside the 
fold of the Anglican Communion. 

There are many urgent tasks awaiting the Chureh 
and, therefore, it is to be hoped that the present Measure 
will pass into law. Too much time has already been 
taken up in the effort to reach agreement. The ineffabk 
mysteries of our Faith cannot be docketed like the 
contents of a Parliamentary Bill. But the time spent 
during these anxious months will not have been in vain 
if it has made us, as a nation, realize the great part the 
Church occupies in our national life, 


Sea Politics 


oe First Lord of the Admiralty, introducing in the 

House of Commons last week the Navy Estimates, 
made a speech of peculiar importance, because its interest 
was not confined to details of Naval administration and 
expenditure. The cost of the Navy would alone make 
the policy of the Admiralty a burning question for every 
taxpayer to-day, but the Navy’s place in international 
relations is even more a pressing question of the moment. 
Mr. Bridgeman has little of the subtlety of the more usual 
kind of politician, and his transparent honesty rejoices 
the heart of the ordinary stupid Briton like ourselves. 


Will other nations believe that ? We fear not, for they 
insist on flattering us by crediting us with much sharper 
and more prescient wits than we possess, or at any rate 
than we trust enough to put in high places for very long. 
Naturally, Mr. Bridgeman had to refer to the Conference 
summoned to Geneva by President Coolidge. He ex- 
plained once more that if he had accepted the American 
standard of cruisers of 10,000 tons he would have made 
his country liable for enormous expenditure, which we 
did not need to incur for our Navy and its non-aggressive 
work; and that he would have returned from 4 
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Conference, whose purpose was to limit armaments, having 
agreed to increase them considerably. We can think of 
politicians who might assent to a patent absurdity like 
that and might almost enjoy an exercise of ingenuity to 
explain it away. Not so Mr. Bridgeman. Again, it 
may be an amusing intellectual game to try to establish 
relations between things not really comparable. But 
fr, Bridgeman is no sophist cither in the best or the 
worst sense of the When he found that the 
discussions around “ parity” were futile we 
needed numbers of ships rather than size, while the 
United States wanted size rather than numbers, so that 
no single formula could possibly comprehend the needs, 
je simply said so. He has had reason to complain a 
god deal of misrepresentation here and in the United 
States, but let him take comfort in thinking what a far 
yorse flood of would have arisen 


word. 


. because 


misunderstanding 





mound a more ingenious negotiator than himself. Of 
curse, he has borne the greatest share of the disappoint- 
nent that all honest people felt at the failure. The 
Washington Conference had been a great success in 1922. 
(reat Britain, who had already voluntarily “scrapped ” 
1,300,000 tons of shipping between the Armistice and the 
Washington Conference, went on “ scrapping ”’ pari passu 
vith the United States and the other signatorics. We 
dl hoped for a leap forward at Geneva. Great Britain 
tad notions of abolishing submarines, of abolishing all 
misers larger than are necessary in the defence of 
ade, and so on. But the disappointment has grown no 
eater since Geneva, and encouraging results of the 
lonference are beginning to appear. 

That may sound audacious to those who have only 
en in the results of the Geneva Conference an encourage- 
nent to the Big Navy Party in the United States to 
intimidate their Government into accepting a fantastic 
proposal of naval expansion. America, like Great 
Britain, will keep to the letter and the spirit of the 
' Geneva Con- 


We here are going 


Vashington Treaty. Otherwise, since the 
erence failed, both are perfectly free. 
bo measure our flects not by anyone celse’s, but according 
by our needs at sca, building as little as we need pay for, 
smuch as we need to protect trade routes with men-of- 
ar, cruisers, sloops, &c., of no greater size than necessary, 
fno smaller number than necessary. So it is with the 
Mnited States with her different needs, and we shall not 
mplain or expect her to listen to advice Let 
ler believe that we fully realize that she has got great 
ast-lines which may now be said to stretch to Panama ; 
that she has not in 


from us. 


hat she has Pacific dependencics ; 


QUE Eighty-cighth Annual Report of the Socicty for 
| the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals* is to be 
ommended to all who are interested in our treatment of 
and includes 
sich different subjects as education in kindness to 
aiimals by means of lantern lectures, the humane de- 
truction of dogs and cats, a discussion of the problem of 
erforming animals, the question of pit ponies, the Irish 
attle traflic, trapping cruclties, fur farms, slaughter 
teform in Scotland and advocacy of the cessation of the 


ttimals. The field covered is a large one 


rorn-out horse traffic to the Continent. 

The directors of the Society have wisely understood 
hat the best way to effect reform is through the Press, 
nd their aim appears to be to seck to prevent cruelty, 





tather than to mete out punishment to cffenders. It is 
atisfactory to note that the Editor of the Scoitish 
— h 

* The Annual Report of the Scottish Society for the Prevention 


fe . . 
“Cruelty to Anima!s, Edinbergh. 





the past had to provide fuelling stations for her ships, 
which must therefore carry a greater bulk than ours. 
In some respects, we can say that the bigger her Navy and 
the more efficient, the better pleased we sh yuld be. 
This would especially be so if, as we lately suggested 
when writing on the subject of the Freedom of the Seas 
in war time, it were proclaimed to the world that in a 


future war the great Navies of the Atlantic would be 
found co-operating in preventing anarchy at sea, and 
stilling the fighting on land by upholding International 
Law and preventing neutrals from aiding belligcrents to 


prolong the horror. 

What is happening in Washington to a: ir dis- 
the General Conference? On the 
day on which Mr. Bridgeman introduced the estimates 
here, the Tlouse of Re pres¢ ntatives was debating a Naval 
Billthere. It was not a Bill for laving down the seventy- 
one vessels of which we heard so much, but for fifteen 


suave oi 


appointment over 


cruisers and one aircraft-carricr. One of the principal 
speakers thought this far too big a programme. On the 
next day that House was seriously worried by the Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Naval Appropriations, who 
made a cold calculation of the costs, not only the initial 
capital costs, but of the upkeep of vessels and the sub- 
sidiary expenditure on sea and ashore entailed by a 
larger Fleet. The next day when the measure was sent 
to the Senate, a section was added encouraging the 
executive to promote a further International Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments and empowcring the 
President to modify the programme in accordance with 
the results of any such Conference. Mr. Bridgeman was 
able to say last Friday that President Coolidge, 
as H].M.’s Government, was ** ready to go on considering 
limitation.”’ Furthermore, learnt last that 
Adiniral Jones was travelling post-haste to Geneva. Why ? 
IIc is expected to arrive just in time to be too late for the 


est 
as WCil 


we week 


mectings of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament, 
at which the United States are r¢ presente d by his cflicient 
substitute, Admiral Long. 
journey with the Geneva Tripartite Conferen: 
President's 

Mr. Kellogg’s sustained activity in the cause of 


We can only connect his 
with tiie 
readiness to consider limitation, and with 
security 
through agreements. Can any reasonable person doubt 


that Admiral Jones and Mr. Hugh Gibson will discuss 
together at Geneva the ways of approaching other Powers 
matters that include the limitation of naval 
ments? We already begin to think that the withdrawal 


of the parties from the Geneva Conference will prove to 


on arnia- 


have been but a step back before a greater leap forward. 


An Excellent Scottish Society 


Butchers’ Journal has consistently supported the cause of 
reform in Scotland. All who are aware how 
ace in the oversea transport of 





1 cruelty takes ]} 
cattle must welcome the action taken by the Scottish 
Society, in conjunction with the Ulster Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in arranging a deputa- 
tion to the Minister of Agricuiture for Northern Ireland. 
If the he new Transport of Animals Order 


terms of t 
which came into effect on May Ist last 


are observe l, they 
will undoubiedly climinate much unnecessary cruelty, 


but in cur view it is impossible to ship cattle by sea, 


especially in the winter, without cruelty. It is likewise 
satisfactory to know that at the fur farms visited in 


Scotland silver foxes are destroyed in chloroformed 
lethal boxes 
wland, Wales, 


e « ‘ 1 
sid are not as far advanced as Scotland in the 


reform, and as long as the 
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slaughter-house is permitted much headway will not be 
made. But even in Scotland there are plenty of maiters 
requiring attention. In the Edinburgh abattoir, where 
the 700 cattle killed weekly are mechanically stunned, 


8,000 sheep and 300 pigs are killed by the old 
methods, and the same is true of many other places. In 


Glasgow there still appears to be considerable prejudice 
against the introduction of the pig-trap, and in the battle 
for slaughter reform Glasgow is a key position, for many 
local authorities look to Glasgow for a lead. As the 
introduction of the pig-trap has been so successful in 
Sheftield we hope that the experiment which the municipal 
authorities are making with a Schermer Pig Trap will 
prove equally satisfactory. 


The Week in Parliament 


A N interesting debate on Empire trade last Wednesday 
week received less attention than it 
Mr. Barclay-Harvey moved, and Captain Eden seconded, 
a motion urging a vigerous policy of Empire develop- 
ment. These two speeches were brief, lucid, admirably 
delivered, and highly informative. Mr. Wheatley, who 
followed, spoke better than I have yet heard him do 
in this Parliament, and suggested the institution of an 
Imperial Industrial Parliament. His proposal, although 
in itself fantastic, deserves examination. There can be 
no doubt that the Imperial Economic Committee, the 
Empire Marketing Board, and possibly the Food Council 
might be merged into a really effective and authoritative 
body, with adequate Dominion representation and 
statutory powers. At the present time these three 
councils are for all practical purposes very nearly 
uscless: they are cumbrous and unwieldy, their terms 
of reference are hopelessly vague, they overlap, and they 
have no power. A strong economic central authority 
to direct and to co-ordinate Empire development is one 
of the most pressing requirements of the day. 

As usual, Mr. Johnston made a first-rate speech on 
this his pet subject, and Mr. Amery replied to the debate 
with evident enjoyment and enthusiasm. It was a most 
satisfactory afternoon. 

On Friday Major Glyn obtained a second reading for 
his Totalisator Bill. He would probably not have 
succeeded had not Mr. Churchill intervened on_ his 
behalf. And even now it is doubtful whether, with so 
small a majority, the measure will pass this session. 
The most effective speech of the day was that of Major 
Hills, who, finding himself with seven minutes to say 
what would ordinarily have taken him seventy, rose to 
the occasion magnificently, and succeeded in impressing 
a somewhat critical House. 

The great Zinovieff letter debate opened with some- 
thing of a flourish. Mr. MacDonald made a good speech, 


A Silk Industry 


R. A. M. SAMUEL, amongst his other talents, 
has gifts as a remembrancer to the British people 
Like the 


deserved. 


N 


about their neglected opportunities in trade. 


Dean of St. Paul’s, he finds statistics fascinating, and 
nothing pleases him better than to animate them and 


make them talk. Some time ago he reminded the nation 
that a profitable industry is awaiting those who will 
take the sk-worm seriously. Artificial silk is an 
excellent thing— indeed, a wonderful thing, as is admitted 
by all who contemplate its origin—but it is not every- 
thing. There is still a place for real silk, and there is 
no reason why various countries in the British Empire 


Mar 











a 
Little progress seems to have been made during j)jgo @ Te 
past year in the fight against the live-horse export trade » noth 
but the society is concentrating attention on its eyjjfpertail 
Support is given to the proposed establishment of gjppt A 
operative abattoirs in central situations with by-prodygfh Chin 
factories adjacent. Only by such means can we as geass 
nation ensure that horses shall Be humanely slaughteregfkew © 
as they almost inevitably will not be if exported. id to 
The immediate objectives of all who are interested iyo Cl 
slaughter reform should be the concentration of slaughte,.seeds of 
ing in the central abattoirs, the licensing of slaughterme, fet to 
and the national adoption of mechanical stunning, no pod. 
only ia the case of cattle, but of pigs and sheep afpho ha 
well, here tl 
nd brit 
‘the ¢ 
id the 
se SI 
in the course of which he explained to an amused Hous sich Si 
that probably no matter had ever been handled y The 
expeditiously by a Secretary of State in the whole of thell oired 
annals of the Foreign Office as this one. Mr. MacDonald's “4 in 
vanity is sometimes a little overwhelming because is t 
limit to it is ever discernible, but it is one of his mos Jing 
engaging—and most human—traits. He sat down with sons 
the air of a man who has achieved a great personal victory, son 2 
after many trials, faithfully and uncomplainingly bormefif yrt-4 
The Prime Minister seemed to be making a careful and 5 othe 
reasonable defence of the Government's position, wheafhud Je 
suddenly the House became aware that he was reading a wanzir 
document of immense significance. This was Mr. imfl pisto: 
Thurn’s letter, and it had a boomerang effect. The Oppofy indi 
sition was punctured, and the debate collapsed. Mrfbwy ch 
Thomas attempted in vain to restore it, but the game 0 re’ 
Was up. ere ¢ 
It was not really necessary for the Attorney-Gencrlfhy wa 
to speak, but his unmerciful castigation of Mr. Maxtouhitake. 


was well deserved and, in the circumstances, desirable, 
Mr. Maxton’s conduct during this debate was quite 
inexplicable and wholly unworthy of him. He formu- 
lated a series of disgraceful charges against Mr. Gregory 


by means of innuendo and insinuation, unsupported by a ) FE 
it 


shred of evidence. Worse still, under subsequent cross- 
examination by Sir Douglas Hogg, he failed either to 
stand his ground, to substantiate his charges, or to with- 
draw them, but prevaricated in a manner which caused 
genuine regret amongst his many friends on both sides of 
the House. 

The Labour Party can hardly dare to open up the 
subject of the Zinovieff letter again, but if they do the 
Prime Minister will be well advised to afford them every 
facility for debate. A few more days like last Monday 
and the Unionist majority at the next Election will be 
even larger than it is to-day, 

WATCHMAN, 


for the Empire 


should not make the real silk industry their own. The 
holding at this time ef a remarkably successful Artificial 
Silk Exhibition is an opportune moment to emphasize 
the fact that real and artificial silk need never clash 
or compete. There is a great and growing markct for 
the beautiful fabrics of the new material, but real silk 
will always be a luxury that those who can afford it 
demand with eagerness. 

It was in an address to the Bradford Textile Society 
some time ago that Mr. Samuel suggested that just as the 
raising of seven trees of Brazilian rubber in Kew Gardens 
led to the development of the vast British rubber industry, 
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a 
‘ing thago 3 real silk industry might be developed out of next 


t trade nothing. Perhaps Mr. Samuel did not remember 
ade) ° ° . * 
etain facts which made his analogy extraordinarily 


IS. evil as , 
of eqhppt Again and again, the silk industry, which began 
CC . ; a 
prodyagn China, was spread to other parts of the world by 
ve fe vans as Slight as those rubber seeds which came to 
‘ a Ite 2 


shtered Kew Gardens. For instance, a Chinese princess is 

id to have taken eggs of the bombyx mori overland 
sted j om China to India, and not only the eggs but some 
‘Reds of the mulberry tree in order that the silk-worms 


ughter. : ; 
+ to be hatched might have in India their natural 


fermen 
bi i od. Again, Justinian persuaded two Persian monks 
cep agmho had arrived at Constantinople, to return to China, 
yere they had learned the mysteries of the silk industry, 
ol bring back to him some of the eggs. Exportation 
‘the eggs from China was forbidden, but the monks 
id them in a bamboo cane, and it is said that from 
ise smuggled eggs were derived all the silk-worms 
House hich supplied Europe with silk for hundreds of years. 
led sol the Silk Committee at the Imperial Institute has 
of the »pired the organization of a real silk industry in Cyprus. 
onald’s tis industry promises well, and Mr. Samuel invites 
US€ holithers to follow the example of the Cypriotes, who arc 
S Mostding the silk for themselves, instead of sending the 
‘i With cons to Marseilles as used to be done. There is no 
ictory, con at all why the men and women who make sericulture 
bomef mrt-time occupation should rely upon French, Italian 
ul andi. other skilled manipulators for the reeling. They 
Wheifid learn for themselves to throw singles, tram and 
ding afvanzine. 
ir. im History, however, suggests certain cautions. The real 
Oppo industry has flourished only where labour has been 
Mr, wy cheap, and attempts, chicfly made by monarchis 
SameBhy revelled in silk clothing, to force the industry 
tere conditions were unsuitable have always failed. 
cnc was it only silk-loving monarchs who made this 
; rm stake. In the United States in 1838 there was a 
irabie, 





sort of minor South Sea Bubble in connexion with silk. 
It was said that vast profits could be made by culti- 
vating silk-worms in America’s Sea Islands, and during 
the characteristic boom which followed crops in some 
of the Islands were destroyed te make room for mulberry 
plants. Dealings in mulberry plants and seeds were 
as hectic in their way as the late land boom in Florida. 
But within a few months the bottom fell out of the 
market and the new plantations were uprooted to make 
room for the old crops, 


Still, there is undoubtedly a threatened shortage 


4 


of natural silk. Where there is a trade vacuum enter- 
prising people do well to flow in. Nearly all the silk 
now used here is foreign. Great Britain pays about 
£2,000,000 a year for this forcign silk. The United 
States takes three-quarters of all the silk produced, 
and her demand is increasing. The whole world, 
according to the figures given in the Wool Record and 
Textile World, produces only 35,000 tons of raw. silk 
avear. It is said that good raw silk could be produced 
in Jamaica, Kenya and Rhodesia. In those countries 
the ambition to produce more has already been stirred. 
The Americans, apparently, must have real silk, and 
are willing to pay whatever price within reason is likely 
to be asked for it. The prospect, therefore, is that if 
the supply does not keep pace with the demand, British 
silk-spinners will become idle through lack of the raw 
material. Even now British spinners find it diflicult 
to get enough waste silk. 

Nobody pretends that sericulture could ever be com- 
parable in magnitude with the rubber industry, but it 
might for all that pay well ; and it can be so easily fitted in 
with other occupations that it almost cries out to be 
adopted in every British country where one of the 
several families of silk-worm will thrive and spin its 
exquisite cocoons in return for its staple dict of 
leaves, 


fairly quickly. And I am not sure I couldn't do some- 


(uite 
—_ Stocks and Shares and Morals 
| by a FEW wecks ago a new company was floated and 







its prospectus duly appeared in the Press. 
llbwing the now common practice, it invited 
plications for a certain number of £1 Preferred Ordinary 
ares and an equal number of 1s. Deferred shares, 
of plications for the latter alone not being entertained. 
The prospects of the company appearing good, and 
) thefhe names of the directors inspiring confidence, I applied 
o the#being a small investor, with a good deal of emphasis 
every fii the small—for 400 of each. The issue was heavily 
niday Brersubseribed and I was allotted just a quarter of what 
ill be Mhad applied for. The pound shares, as always happens, 
rent on the market at a discount. The shilling shares 
‘Ne farted at 6s. 9d. After hovering about there for a day 
t two, they dropped to round about 5s. 6d., and I 
nsidered whether to sell, a hundred shilling shares 
king hardly worth holding permanently for the sake of 
dividend. While the considering was in_ process, 
The Re shares began to move up once more, first to 7s., then 
ficial > about 10s., and then to 13s. 3d. At that figure I 
asize ecided to sell, but by the time the broker put the 
‘lash funsaction through the price had gone to 14s. 3d. That, 
t for Bsit turned out, was almost the top of the market. My 
silk Briginal expenditure of £5 brought me in £71 10s. within 
d itBlittle less than three weeks. To complete the story, 
le £1 Preferred shares have moved up to above par, 
‘icty fud I invested the proceeds of the’ sale of the shillings 
; the ia purchase of more of the pounds. 
dens § That, of course, on the face of it, is very satisfactory. 
try, FT could do the same thing every week I should get rich 





thing like it, on a smaller scale, in most weeks. The 
same process, issue of pound and shilling shares, over- 
subscription, quotations of the pound share at a discount 
and the shilling at a heavy premium, is common cnough. 
The Preferred share does not fall as much as the Deferred 
one rises. At no great expense and virtually no risk, 
given reasonable prudence in the choice of the company, 
a comfortable profit could be made by buying both 
classes at their issue price and selling them a fortnight 
or month later. 

But suppose my £66 profit were possible every time. 
(I realize, of course, that £66 is a trifle to the serious 
investor, but I am speaking of the professional man 
below the super-tax level.) Suppose, to put it a little 
lower, I saw my way to, say, £50 a week by this class of 
operation. Why not? Well, I don’t know. But there 
is such a thing as getting money too casily. Coins and 
Treasury notes and cheques carry their best meaning as 
symbols when they represent a fair remuneration for 
honest work. 

The Quakers, whose mectings I sometimes attend, 
give their members a rather searching “ advice” from 
time to time, urging them to “ guard against the spirit 
of speculation and the snare of accumulating wealth,” 
with the added injunction, ** Remember that we must 
account for the mode of acquiring, as well as for the 
manner of using and finally disposing of our possessions.” 
Whether it is by following that admirable counsel that 
the Quakers have made themselves as comfortable in 
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this world as many of them seem to do is a not 
uninteresting question. But the immediate purpose here is 
to try to find where the moral guiding line in matters 
of investment runs. It is not a question of what can be 
just kept on the right side of the division between 
legitimate and illegitimate, but of how the good citizen 
—without too much affectation or pharisaism about the 
good—will invest his money. 

et us assume that we are dealing with a business or 
professional man living on his earned income and 
confining his Stock Exchange transactions to rearranging 
his capital and reinvesting his dividends. Assume, 
further, that he regards money as involving certain 
responsibilities, and stocks and shares not quite as mere 
money-symbols, but as representing an actual partner- 
ship, however small, in industry or the public finances of 
some town or country. That means that certain forms 
of investment will be avoided altogether. It is a question 
here of individual standards or, if you will, idiosyncrasies. 
Personally, though I am not a teetotaller, I should put 
no money into breweries or distilleries. That may be 
illogical, but having the whole field of investment before 
me, I prefer to turn in some other direction. 

To regard money as involving responsibilities means, 
further, that the good citizen’s investments will represent 
genuine transactions. Options and margins will be 
avoided. Will he, then, invest with an eye to dividend 
solely ?. Only the financial purist, I think, would 
maintain that. It is obviously legitimate for the best of 
good citizens to scan the field for some industry which 
he believes ought to prosper, put his money into that 
and, if the shares do in due course appreciate, sell out 
and invest his increased capital in something else. There 
is no more objection to investing for an appreciation of 
capital than there is for a high dividend, though either, 
if carried to an extreme, may be rather too much in the 
nature of a gamble. But for the man living on his earned 
income and spreading his investments in small sums 
over a wide field, so as to avoid risk of any wholesale 
loss, his adventures in the market may be something of 
a hobby, and success will be valued as much for the 
element of sport or the mental relaxation provided as for 
the financial advantage secured. 

But certain general standards may be expected of the 
good citizen. On the whole, his money will be doing 
better service if it goes into industries producing 
commodities of general practical benefit than if it serves 
to swell the output of entirely superfluous luxuries. If 
the Government should need money, patriotism may 
impel the good citizen to buy British bonds at some 
sacrifice of annual return. (That, of course, applies only 
to a new issue. The Government gains nothing by the 
transference of its bonds from one holder to another.) 
Similarly, where foreign bonds are involved, he will give 
a preference to loans approved by the League of Nations, 
for there is a guarantee there that the money will be 
expended on sound financial lines for purposes of 
public utility. He may well feel, further, that any 
apparently sound project for the construction of a 
garden city or for the replacement of slums by decent 
houses has a claim to some fraction, at least, of his 
available funds, though the annual interest may be 
nominal, 

Fortunately for the conscience of the good citizen, he 
can fairly easily make the best of both worlds, so 
investing his money as to put it to uses that directly or 
indirectly benefit the community generally and, at the 
same time, bring him a satisfactory return and provide 
him with an interest in life off the ordinary beat of his 
daily work. But a just balance needs to be kept, all 
the same. The “ satisfactory return ’’ may become too 


—— 


vital a factor. The fun of the game may turn stocks 
and shares into mere counters. Between putting }j 
few hundreds or thousands into Consols and putting them 
into greyhound racing there is a wide enough field ¢ 
choice. And it would, no doubt, be easier to frame 
better criteria than I have adduced here. The subject 
is sufficiently important to make serious suggestions 
worth while. Warren Posteriner, 


The Diary of a Fast 


VERY animal, when sick, refuses to cat. 
4 fasts until it is well. But man, the superior: 
animal, allows reason to replace instinct with disastroys 
consequences in treating his diseases. He tries short cuts 
to health and they are often the longest way round. 

It was easy last week to write of the theory of Nature 
Cure. I come now to a less personally agreeable task. 
the description of what fasting did for me a year ago; 
yet I feel it a duty to do so, for there must be millions 
of people with symptoms much worse than mine who might 
thereby be helped. : 

My maladies were not complicated. I was unde. 
exercised and over-fed, like 90 per cent. of the people | 
meet in London, and had had a good deal of illness during 
my service in India. When staying with a friend iy 
Hertfordshire, I had heard of Mr. Lief’s health home a 
Champneys, Tring, and wrote an article on the subject fo 
the Spectator. Some hundreds of letters reached me a; 
the result of that article; the next step was an expeii- 
mentum in corpore vili. I would not recommend anyone 
to fast, by the way, without expert advice. 

When I arrived at Champneys, I was _ thoroughly 
overhauled and told *“* You can begin your fast at once, 
Eat an orange every hour to-day, beginning at noon, 
and nothing else. You can go up to London for your 
work whenever you want.” 

Below are some excerpts from my diary :— 

April 15th, 8 p.m.—Have now eaten eight oranges, 
walked four miles, read two books, practised some 
mashic shots. A weck of this will send me mad. Indeed, 
I already feel a little light-headed. But hungry, No! 

April 16th, 8 p.m.—Have walked four miles and driven 
thirty in the car; pottering about in the open all day. 
Now I feel cold and head-achey and restless. This is 
inevitable, Ifancy. Had an hour’s massage this morning, 
followed by osteopathic and other treatment. The 
man in the next room to mine has fasted forty-one days. 
He looks thin, but is of good colour, and walked ten miles 
to-day. (I interrupt the narrative here to say that 
my next-door-neighbour fasted sixty-three days eventually 
to cure himself of long-standing digestive trouble. When 
I saw him three months later: I could scarcely believe 
my eyes: the erstwhile skeleton had become a hale 
and hearty youth.) Another man has fasted eighteen 
days and says he has felt hungry all the time. As for 
me, I don’t. I feel the cold greatly. I hear more 
keenly. I taste better—at least the oranges taste 
delicious—I was given only four of them to-day. | 
feel disinclined for concentrated thought. The full moon 
is gorgeous but looks rainy. 

April 17th, 8 p.m.—The days are starting to fly. 1 
can’t think what I have dene, except eat three oranges. 
I feel far stronger than yesterday. My rest last night was 
curious. I didn’t sleep for more than four hours, but I 
lay quiet for another six like a contented animal—a dog 
on ahearthrug. A verse in to-day’s Observer describes iti 

“Caught in a golden web of night and moon, 
Content I lie, a moth in a cocoon.” 

April 18th.—A glorious day. I lay out in the sun aftet 

my massage and electric heat bath. I feel well and 
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rong and not in the least hungry. To-morrow morning 
Jam driving up to London. 

April 19th.—To-day I have done a full day’s work ia 
Jondon and feel as if I could easily go another month 
ating nothing but an occasional orange, but I am told 
that I shall stop fasting fairly soon and that I shall then 
ie given a milk diet. I am told the most difficult patients 
io cure are those who have been drugged and inoculated 
for years. My system is fairly clean, except for that 
cursed quinine. There is no doubt that these three days 
of fasting have given me a feeling, no, more than a feeling, 
an inner certainty, that Iam on the right lines. I feel that 
[am making a friend of my body, getting to know it for 
ihe first time in my forty years of life. I feel I am helping 
tinstead of coercing it with medicine. 

April 20th, 8 p.m.—Another full day’s work in London 
Felt rather faint during the after- 
Fasting isn’t good for thinking ; 


man empty stomach. 
noon While dictating. 
ne needs gentle exercise in the open air and mild amuse- 
ment, not the birth-pangs of journalism. Left at 6°7 
fr Berkbampstead. Saw the weekly cinema on my return 
aad shall be in bed by 10.30 and glad to get there. 

April 21st, 8 p.m.—Last night as soon as I lay down, 
ay heart started palpitating as it does if I drink black 











coffee. I have been told the thing to do was to get up 
ad sip cold water, and above all, not to be in the least 
Jamed. So little alarmed was I that I did nothing. 
[let it palpitate until I went to sleep, which was quite 
gn. I woke feeling very fresh and {it after eight hours’ 
ireamless sleep (longer than usual) and went out to the 
wn, to join the exercise squad. Then to my morning 
mange. I forgot to say that each of these days I have 
heen having only three oranges a day and as much water as 
Jean conveniently drink. To my surprise I discovered 
tht I had been taken off the orange dict, and was 
wdered a glass of milk every two hours. At first I 
refused it and went for a stroll on the lawn to consider 
whether I should ask Mr. Lief to let me go on fasting. 
On reflection, I decided not to. Have fasted six full 
lays already and he knows what's good for me with his 
iuge experience of this sort of thing. Still, I feel a fort- 
sight would have been more heroic. The theory is to take 
10 food until one’s tongue is absolutely clean in the 
morning ; that is Nature’s signal she has tidied-up and 
isready to begin normal life again. As I returned for 
the milk my mouth began to water. I seized the glass 
ad hurried back with it to my room, where I could drink 
itquietly and alone. I think I should have bitten anyone 
who tried to take it away from me. I used to say that 
Idisliked cold milk and that it didn’t agree with me. 
That was because I drank it with other things. Taken 
by itself milk is good and kind and clean and is said 
to have a wonderful faculty of eliminating poisons from 
the system. Is it fantastic to suppose that we absorb 
ome of the qualities of the animals we eat and that there 
is placidity in the products of the cow? I wonder. 
* * * % 


The rest of the story is soon told. On April 22nd I was 
itinking a glass of milk every hour. On the 23rd I 
increased the quantity and by the 24th I was taking 
to less than six quarts, or thirty tumblers of milk a 
day. I sipped it ceaselessly. The ecstatic feeling of 
the fast had now left me and I seemed to be swelling 
visibly, although as a matter of fact I only put on three 
pounds of weight I had lost during my orange dict. 

On April 26th I was at my office again and caused some 
amusement by ordering a gallon and a half of milk; 
a large railway milk-can stood on the floor and I kept 
filling my glass as I worked. 

From April 27th until May 5th my régime was the same. 


On May 5th I was ordered to stop milk at 1.80 p-m. and 
take nothing until 6.30, when I was to have a vegetarian 
dinner. My teeth, after having had nothing to do for 
nearly three weeks, felt very strange chewing a salad and 
some apples. After a week of ordinary food (except meat) 
I left Champneys, feeling better than I had ever felt 
before in my life, in fact as well as it is possible to feel. 

I will reserve until next week a few final considerations 


about fasting. Could I have made these rete less 
personal I would have gladly done so, but I do not see 


how I could describe the treatment except by giving my 
own experiences. They truly a _ revelation. I 
may add that I have not had a day’s illness since, and 
that I have learned what seems to me a valuable lesson 
and one that should be widely known. 
We eat too much ; 
protest we try to whip them into submission with medicine; 
Better by far is to co-operate 
with the Power that resides in each of us, the rhythm 
that moves our blood as it sways the tides. 
I. Yeats-Brown. 


were 


Our average way 
of living is wrong. when our organs 


the result is disastrous. 


Humour in Animals 


AVE animals a sense of humour? It is a difficult 
question to answer, because when we analyse 
animal behaviour we have little certainty about the whys 
and wherefores of any of their actions, let alone any 
certainty of such a motive as a sense of the ridiculous. 

Yet there are occasions when seem to that 
wicked little imp that presides over our sense of humour, 
peeping forth from the behaviour of the higher mammals 
and the more intelligent birds. Take, for instance, an 
episode I witnessed the other afternoon. I have a pair 
of tame otters, the most charming, intelligent, and playful 
of creatures, known as Madame Moses and Thomas 
Romeo. The old lady, despite the fact she is a good 
deal the smaller of the two, keeps Tom in order. They 
play and romp madly together, but Tom has to mind 
what he is doing and be careful, for if he gets too rough she 
promptly turns upon him, Well, they had been having 
a hearty romp, making the water in their pond fly far 
and wide, when Moses broke off the game, in order to 
come ashore to me. Tom watched her swim away, then 
dived, came up behind her, and, just as she was climbing 
up the bank, leant forward, and delicately nipped the 
extreme tip of her tail, Madame jumped round with an 
angry cry, but Tom had flung himself far out of her reach, 
and was floating on his back in the middle of the pool, 
with an expression of complacent wickedness that I 
have seldom seen equalled. I£fthat otter was not enjoying 
the joke I can only say he looked like it. 

Of course, the spirit of mischief does not necessarily 
imply a sense of humour; yet again, a little later, I wit- 
nessed a happening that seemed fraught with humour. 
My terrier, Tiny, is on the best of terms with the house- 
hold cat, and the latter is certainly not afraid of her, in 
fact, I have seen the two play together. Well, the cat 
was following me up the drive, when Tiny who had gone 
on ahead, looked around, drew back on to the grass, 
crouched, and waited in a tense attitude until the cat 
was level with her, when she rushed with loud barks upon 
poor puss. The cat, taken by surprise, turned tail, bolted 
down the drive, jumped on to the drive gate-post, and 
spat vigorously at the yapping terrier; but puss was out 
of reach, and in a moment or two Tiny gave it up, ran 
after me, and left the cat to jump down. This she soon 
did, though looking ruffled and annoyed; however, she 
was not too upset to follow us, but her fluffed-out tail, 
and the angry spit she directed at the dog, warned the 
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latter not to play any more jokes. If the terrier did not 
play a deliberate, purposeful, practical joke, it certainly 
had all the appearance of it. 

To jump now from mammals to birds, the impish 
spirit that animates the different members of the crow 
family is well known, whether one takes the spritely 
jackdaw or the more stately raven. I have told elsewhere 
(in my book, Animal Mind) how Ben and Joe, my two 
pet ravens, combined to tease the cats, one taking the 
victim’s attention while the other tweaked her tail, and 
that when puss turned upon the aggressor raven number 
two seized the opportunity to attack her from the other 
side; but what I want to stress here was the wicked 
satisfaction that seemed to pervade them during and 
after the performance. They appeared thoroughly to 
enjoy teasing the cat, and to experience keen satisfaction 
in the joke. 

In fact, I find it impossible to deny the higher creatures 
a sense of humour of the practical joke variety ; though 
such behaviour as I have described above could, of course, 
be explained as due to this, that, and theother. You 
might even reduce it to terms of stimulus and instinctive 
response, and declare the whole sequence of actions to be 
automatic! But when you have watched the creatures 
themselves, noting each fleeting expression, and the 
continuous stream of emotion and understanding that their 


gestures bespeak, you cannot doubt, after all, that their’ 


springs of action are similar to ours. For, undoubt- 
edly, the human intellect differs in degree rather than in 
kind from the minds of what our Victorian grandparents 
termed the “ poor dumb animals,” and we may look for 
humour, of a sort, in the highest mammals and birds. I 
do not mean that delicate perception of the ridiculoug 
that makes a humorous cartoon amusing to us, or which 
flavours an ironical sentence ; not humour, in fact, of the 
subtle, sophisticated sort; but its lowly cousin of the 
practical joking kind. The former has an element 
of self-consciousness, for human humour can laugh at 
itself, but the animal sees no joke in its own troubles, 
only in pulling its friend’s tail. Introspection has no 
part in the “ April shower and sunshine ” existence of the 
creatures furred and feathered. They may see the fun 
of teasing a comrade, in fact undoubtedly do, but I ques- 
tion if even the most highly intelligent of animals, such as 
the chimpanzee, have the perceptual power to appreciate 
an elaborate joke or the finer shades of humour. Professor 
Kohler, in his Mentality of Apes (p. 87) says, speaking of 
the chimpanzees he observed so painstakingly and 
minutely, “ it is one of the chimpanzees’ choicest pleasures 
to tease each other or third persons,” and further on 
refers to the way they played practical jokes on the 
fowls, offering them bread, and then snatching it away, 
“at one meal this joke will be repeated fifty times.” 

But between this strect-arab type of joke, and the kind 
of thing that makes Punch a joy, there is a wide gap; 
yet can we doubt that the one is the outcome of the 
other, and that our perception of humour has_ been 
evolved from the more primitive type. 

Frances Pirt, 


Music 


[Liverroot CaTnEDRAL ORGAN] 


DURING a recent visit to Liverpool, I made a point of hearing 
the Willis organ in the Cathedral. Mr. H. Goss-Custard, the 
Cathedral organist, kindly gave me two sessions, during 
which he demonstrated the full possibilities of the instrument 
in general and in detail. It is a wonderful achievement. 

I confess that I was prepared to find an excess of experiment, 
and a fair amount of duplication in an_ instrument 
accommodating one hundred and sixty-eight speaking stops. 


— 


But the organ embodies no experiment which has not heen 
completely successful, and redundancy has been avoided py 
basing the constitution upon the family system. The families 
of stopped diapasons, dulcianas, viols, ete., are so completely 
individual in themselves, and yet so flexible in the interest, 
of good ensemble, that the organ can profitably be likeneg 
to a Federal State in that it encourages just that amount of 
local government which is compatible with the larger unity, 
This attainment becomes even more notable when one 
reconstructs the initial difficulties which the builders 
encountered. These difliculties were not only connected 
with the apportioning of the munificence of Mrs. J. Barrow, 
but also with the acoustical problems of the building. Only 
a third of the Cathedral is built as yet, but, even so, the 
organ at its fullest is never aggressive. The echo problem 
necessitates a little compromise in the matter of fempo (in 
the Bach G minor Fugue, for example), but this condition js 
enforced by almost every lofty building. In view of the 
enormous height and span of the western arch, the wonder 
is that the echo is not more antagonistic. 

The discovery that impressed me above all else was that 
there was a complete absence of megalomania in the 
construction of the organ. In theory, a_ specification of 
this size could not but producea monster. Indeed, certain 
critics have been unable to resist the platitude of calling the 
instrument a white elephant. Such criticism is without real 
foundation. That charge can be brought against the organ 
no more reasonably than against the Cathedral. Both are 
conceptions of great magnitude, and both have been nobly 
realized. I think the most telling evidence is that of 
Mr. Goss-Custard, who told me that there is not a single stop 
on the organ that he could easily spare. This, from one who 
plays upon it daily, cannot be ignored, even if we allow for 
the natural affection he feels for the instrument he helped to 
design. Not only is it a fine recital organ, but by judicious 
selection and careful elimination it can be used with beautiful 
effect for the simplest service. 

For his recitals, Mr. Goss-Custard includes from time to 
time a transcription of an orchestral work. He played to me 
parts of the Siegfried Idyll. The reproduction of the 
string tone and the French horn was remarkably faithful. 
Even the ‘cello phrases were silhouetted by means of skilful 
double pedalling. In the fuller passages of the score the 
divergence became more apparent; and rightly so, for he 
would be a foolish builder who attempted to eliminate diapason 
tone in favour of orchestral ensemble. Nobody would be so 
guileless as to believe that an organ version of the ** Unfinished 
Symphony ” could sound like an orchestral performance; 
yet only a wilful purist would deny the benefit an impecunious 
student could derive from hearing the work played on such 


an organ as this, 
Art 


[THe LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE] 
Pictures by two artists, Mrs. Laura Knight, A.R.A., and 
Mr. Mark Gertler, are being shown at the Leicester Gallcries. 
One always approaches an exhibition of Mrs. Knight's work 
with a sense of expectation, for few painters are as versatile 
as she is, and in this, her first exhibition since she was made 
an Associate, she maintains her reputation. Here are studies 
of negroes painted at the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, 
out-of-door subjects mostly from Cornwall, circus folk from 
Olympia, and the Ballet from Covent Garden. Vivid 
reality is Mrs. Knight’s strong point. “ Blue and Gold” 
(No. 82), the bust of a very fair-haired model, drawn and 
painted with amazing accuracy, and “The Bedroom” 
(No. 52), with the single female figure standing with her back 
to the viewer, stand out prominently as examples of her 
realism. ‘* Rocks and Mist” (No. 53), with its bright fore- 
ground and misty background, has the same realism applied 
to landscape. Mrs. Knight is one of our cleverest painters, 
and a visit to the Leicester Galleries should convince any 
disbeliever. Mr. Mark Gertler, a Londoner and a Slade 
scholar, seems monotonous at first sight, because all his 
paintings are in the same tone, but on further study they 
sort themselves out. His ‘* Portrait of the Artist’s Mother” 
(No. 91) is a sympathetic piece of painting. 
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[Tue Gouri, Gattery, 5, Recent STREET] 

Four artists are exhibiting at the Geupil, Mr. Eric Gill 
showing sculpture and drawings. Mr. Neville Lewis, Mr. 
John Nash, and Mr. Gilbert Spencer, drawings and water- 
colours. 

Inany company Mr. Gill's work must stand out prominently, 
and every one of his pieces has an arresting force of its own. 
Mr. Gill goes no further than his own country for his materials, 
and the choice of these materials is by no means the least 
successful point about his work. The chief exhibit is a colossal 
torso of a kneeling woman, about eight feet high, cary ed in 
polished Hoptonwood stone. One would imagine that such 
3 bulk in so small a gallery would appear unusual, but the 
artist's skill is such that the impression created is solely one 
of beauty ; size, bulk, and its limbless condition are entirely 
forgotten. in * The Grave Stone ” 
(No. 2), where the material exactly fits the nude figure. And 
x» with his other works, each subject blends into the material 
he uses. “ Eve™ (No. 8) in Bath * Head-dress ” 
No. 11), with its tinted lips, in Beer stone, * Madonna ” 
(No. 13) in ivory, are all as nearly perfect as one could wish. 
is outstanding, should have 


The same stone is used 


stone, 


His drawings, of which No. 23 

been Shown separately. 

Cork Srreet, W.1] 

The Poor Man’s Art.” If 
There is a great variety 


[BromueaD GaLLery, 18, 


Colour prints are said to be 
so, the poor man needs no pity. 
here. All are moderately priced, and each bears the stamp 
of individual work, since designing, engraving. and printing 
must all be done by the artist alone. What could be more 
lecorative on one’s walls than Miss Elyse Lord’s * Windy 
Sleeves,” Mr. Giles’s Miss Rankin’s * Oyster 
Catchers,” with its lines of colour ? 

Wood engraving is not taught in this country at any of the 
xhools of art, so the beginner faces difliculties which the 
student of other branches has not to contend with. Witha 
view to helping beginners, and spreading the cult generally, 
the Society ot Graver-Printers is forming the Colour Print 
(lub, with the Earl of Ypres as President. The subscription 
will be small, and members will not only have the advantages 
f lectures and but will receive each yee 
what is adjudged the best print of that year. 


* Spring,” or 
receding 


demonstrations, 


[Artutr Tootia & Sons, Lrp., 155, New Bonp Srreet] 
Mr. Jack B. Yeats is exhibiting his latest paintings of 
scenes here. It is a impressionist Mr. Yeats 
pictures are on show. 
types like Dublin newsboys, pictures painted in 
ind in trains, racing and trotting horses, tinkers, the sky and 
the sea. His pictures give the idea of haste in the painting, 
and we have often to grope for the details, but the cffect is 
there. Take his * Tinker’s Child: there is no escape 
from the feeling of bright sunshine and bogland air, but you 
will find difficulty in spotting the child. The contrast between 
the light of street lamps and the dying sun-light is well 
expressed in “Lingering Sun.” His horses are always 
characters like ** The Old Trotter or * Rattlesnake,” and 
not mere horseflesh. ‘ The Contortionists ” and ‘* Man in 
the Train, Thinking,” both have clever light treatment, and 
“A Scene Painter's Rose’ goes to prove that there is more 
than a touch of the poet about Mr. Yeats. 


Irish 
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very 
His subjects are nicely varied, 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer From La Paz. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sin, —Flying in Bolivia is becoming popular. The Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano, a Bolivian Company managed by Germans with 
Junker planes and German pilots, is very efficient. Regular 
fights are made to places, especially in North Eastern Bolivia 
ind Eastern Bolivia, to which access is normally difficult. 
There is a weekly service between Cochabamba and Santa 
Cruz, a journey by aeroplane of less than three hours. There 
isno road between these towns, and a very trying journey on 
mule-back takes from twelve to fifteen days according to the 
From Santa Cruz flights are made to Puerto Suarez 
on the River Paraguay opposite Corumba in Brazil, and to 


season. 


Yacuiba on the Argentine border. Hiberalta, on the River 
Beni, near the Madeira-Mamoré Railway, is also a terminal 
of the Lloyd service. On the rivers in the North-East (effluents 
of the Amazon) British pilots are fiyin 
flying-boats. 
Military 


vy Government-owned 


aviation under the efficient control of a Swiss 
instructor is handicapped by lack of machines and diversity 
of makes. The makes a iinglish 
aeroplanes are on order. - The chief aerodrome is situated at 
the Alto of La Paz at a height of about 13.500 feet. which is, 


I suppose. a handicap to learners. 


Bolivian good aviator. 


Bolivia is a very inieresting country to the archaeologist, 
the Titicaca basin above all. In the lake the sacred islands 
of the Sun and the Moon should vield interesting and valuable 
finds to the excavator. Tiahuanacu, a village about thirteen 
miles from the lake, has some wonderful pre-Incaic ruins. A 
great artificial mound dominates the scene; huge roughly 
shaped monoliths perfectly shaped rectangular 
enclosure orientated so that the sun at the equinoxes shone 
directly in the centre of the court. It is generally assumed 
that the inhabitants of Tiahuanacu, about whom nothing is 
known, like the Incas, A Polish 
scientist made many excavations here and the fruits of his 
work are said to be in Berlin. It is a sad spectacle. Here a 
noble monolithic gateway, covered with symbolical carvings ; 
there a beautifully shaped and polished stone with symmetrical 
half-buried in the A monolithic stairway 
flanked by battered pillars gives to what was once an arm of 
the lake and forms perhaps the principal entrance to the 
temple. Here a sadly mutilated statue called the 
stands as a target for the idle youths of the village, and 
between all the sad relics the Indian scratches the scanty soil 
Nothing is cared for; the rain, 
the piercing Andean wind, daily work their will on these 
priceless relics ; Indian boys pester the visitor with scraps of 
carved bone, heads, 
bead that Princess 
pottery. 

The staple industry of Bolivia is mining. It is the second 
tin-producing country in the world. All the mines are working, 
even with the actual low price of tin and heavy 
Some very interesting discoveries have been made 
region, where the 
his mines. 


define a 


were, sun worshippers. 


angles lies soil. 


Bishop 


to grow his miserable crops, 


arrow beads—oceasionally a turquoise 


adorned a and occasionally a piece of 


smelting 
charges. 
recently of placer deposits in the Uncia 
multi-millionaire, Simon Patino, has 
virgin deposits, but are very deep and their working may 
prove difficult. The deposits are reported to be rich and trial 
borings are being made in the vicinity of Oruro and Huanuni, 


These are 


well known tin-mining districts, and good results may also be 
expected there. If, as some miners think, stream tin is found 
in large quantities, it may have an effect on the price of tin. 
Dredging, however, will always be a difficult proposition, 
owing to the lack of water in the dry season. 

Copper is worked but does not pay well. Great deposits of 
lead and antimony exist, but heavy freight to the railways 
seriously handicaps these mines. Wolfram, which soared to 
fabulous prices during the War, is hardly worked at present. 
Very large ore bodies exist of the metal. Gold is not worked 
very much. It is found in there is an old 
placer mine near La Paz which gave a big nugget weighing 
14 kilos. before working was suspended some years ago. I 
think two small mines are working at present. 


many rivers ; 


Football, as in most South American countries, grows in 
popularity. Good spirited games are played and dirty tactics 
are rare. The Bolivian has all the makings of a good sports- 
man. Interest in professional boxing is very keen, but very 
few amateurs box. Racing at 12,000 feet is apt to be hard on 
the mounts, but we have regular meetings every Sunday, 
where the pari-mutuel pays—to our chagrin—very small 
dividends. The fields are small, too. Good horses are not 
bred in Bolivia and the racehorses are imported from the 
neighbouring Republics. Tennis is very popular, and at the 
local tournaments some good play is seen. Mention must be 
made of the La Paz Golf Club situated some 1,500 feet 
from the residential quarter of the town on the edge of the 
great plateau, where a piercing wind always blows. Very 
keen golfers we are—all gringos or foreigners—and when we 
journey far afield to Antofagasta or Arequipa we go like the 
old conquistadores, resolved to conquer.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Borrvian CORRESPONDENT, 
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The League of Nations 


Switzerland and Disarmament 


{Our readers already know M. William Martin, the distinguished 
editor of the Journal de Genéve. In this article he deals with the 
interna a position of his own country within the League.—Ep. 

ypectator. } 

Durinc the discussions at Geneva on the subject of disarma- 
ment, it is a notable fact that the Swiss delegates have genc- 
rally been conspicuous by their absence or by their silence. 
This is surprising—the more so because Switzerland is an 
absolutely peaceful country—which her military system 
necessarily makes her. As regards disarmament she is an 
example and a model for other countries. This apparent 
anomaly is explained by the fact that the position of Switzer- 
land is not—from this point of view—-the same as that of the 
other countries. The latter, by the Treaty of Versailles, have 
undertaken to disarm, and have only made this engagement 
on one condition—the degree of their security. Switzerland, 
which is not a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles, has made 
no such engagement. On the other hand, an extensive section 
of her public opinion believes that she has done so and that 
she would not be free to reduce her armaments even if she so 
desired. 

It should be remembered that Switzerland was declared 
perpetually neutral by the Treaty of Vienna of 1815—a neu- 
trality which was continued during the whole of the nine- 
teenth century and throughout the World War. The Swiss 
people have come to regard this as the symbol of their inde- 
pendence, and they are deeply interested in it. Moreover, 
when in 1919 the question of her joining the League of Nations 
was raised, the Swiss Government took steps to make sure 
whether such membership would be compatible with the 
maintenance of perpetual neutrality. 

At that time Germany was not a member of the League, 
which appeared in the eyes of a great many Swiss people as 
an alliance of the conquerors against the conquered. Public 
feeling was not too favourable to it. What could the League 
of Nations give to Switzerland which she did not already 
possess ? By perpetual neutrality Switzerland could, in case 
of attack, rely upon the help of the guarantors. All that the 
Covenant promised Switzerland was a number of greater 
guarantees with the uncertainty of a system yet in the expe- 
rimental stage. Public feeling in Switzerland was almost 
unanimous ; they must not abandon the substance for the 
shadow and sacrifice neutrality for a pact the durability of 
which no one could foresee, and which could only be tested 
by practice. 

Tur SreciaL Position oF SWITZERLAND. 

It was on these conditions that the Federal Government 
demanded the recognition of Swiss neutrality at the Peace 
Conference. President Wilson and Lord Cecil, fearing that 
the least weakness in the plan of the pact would destroy the 
whole, refused absolutely, and the Supreme Council referred 
back the Swiss question to the Council of the League of 
Nations. When the Swiss delegates arrived in London in 
February, 1922, the situation was modified in their favour. 
President Wilson had himself introduced into the Treaty of 
Versailles an article declaring that international engagements 
concluded with a view to the maintenance of peace——such as 
the Monroe Doctrine—were not contrary to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. On the other hand, in Article 435 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the signatories to this Treaty had 
recognized that the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland aimed 
at the maintenance of peace. The juxtaposition of these two 
texts seemed to permit an assimilation of Swiss neutrality 
with the Monroe Doctrine, and its maintenance inside the 
League. 

The Council of the League of Nations was not particularly 
favourable to this argument, but as it was clear that Switzer- 
land would not enter the League of Nations if its perpetual 
neutrality were not confirmed, the Council on February 13th, 
1920, came to a decision in London which accorded to Switzer- 
land a special status in the League. By this decision Switzer- 
land was exempt from participating in the military sanctions 
outside its frontiers. At the same time, it expressly provided 


—— 


that Switzerland is not exempt from participation in th 
economic sanctions which the League of Nations prescribe, no; 
from the defence of her own territory. It is upon these word 
that a section of our public opinion upholds the argumen 
that Switzerland should herself defend her own territory in qj) 
circumstances, which would deprive her of the freedom ty 
reduce her armaments. This argument played a great part 
in the local discussions between the Socialists—who demand 
a reduction of the military budget—and the Bourgeois party, 
who resist it. It would appear inadvisable to seck for more jp 
the Declaration of London than it actually contains. Its 
object has been to state precisely, from the moment the Swiss 
people were relieved of certain obligations of the Covenant, 
that this exception must not be extended in a wider sense (yy 
sens extensif) and that Switzerland was not exempt from 
certain other obligations, among which may be included the 
defence of her own territory. On this point the position of 
Switzerland does not differ from that of other members of the 
League, but is similar, and this is precisely its intention. 





MAINTENANCE OF NEUTRALITY. 

It could not be otherwise. If the Swiss people had under. 
taken to defend themselves alone against all ageression 
they would have assumed an obligation at variance with 
their perpetual neutrality. A nation of less than 4.000,000 
people might have been obliged to resist alone any adversary 
in no matter what circumstances. That supposition js 
untenable. Further, the Declaration of London is not an 
International Treaty, but a simple decision of the League of 
Nations Council with which Switzerland has had no formal 
concern, and it is unthinkable that it might result for that 
country in a limitation of sovereignty so considerable as 
would be the prohibition to disarm. The Swiss Confederation 
is a sovereign and independent nation, which has the right 
to extend its armaments if it wishes to do so, which implies 
the right to reduce them. 

Can we, then, suppress our Army ? Ido not think so. No 
member of the League of Nations can deprive himself of all 
means of defence. The Covenant imposes on all the States 
the duty of being in a position to participate in the sanctions 
which the Council prescribes : consequently, no State may 
deprive itself in advance of the possibility of carrying out 
this engagement. When the Danish Socialist Government 
considered the suppression of the Army and of the Fleet, 
voices were at once raised to point out that such a measure 
would be incompatible with the position of a member of the 
League of Nations. Although Switzerland may have not 
participated in the sanctions outside her territory, she is not, 


in this connexion, in an exceptional situation ; and she must 
be prepared to co-operate in the matter of her own defence. 
She cannot, therefore, deprive herself of every kind ef military 
strength. 


Securiry AND DisarMAveENT. 

To sum up, I believe—contrary to a large section of Swiss 
public opinion-—that this country is in the same position as 
the other members of the League, in that we cannot com- 
pletely suppress our Army, but that we are free to determine 
for ourselves the basis of our own security and the limit of the 
armaments which we need. 

It is incontestable that the security of the Swiss people is 
now greater than it was before the War. Two considerable 
Armies—those of Germany and <Austria-Hungary-—which 
hitherto were a menace to our frontiers, have disappeared. 
The Armies of two other countries——France and Italy— have 
been slightly reduced. As to guarantees of Law—the only 
refuge upon which small countries may count for their defence 
—these are considerably strengthened. Swiss neutrality was 
hitherto guaranteed by various great Powers. It is to-day 
assured by all the States-members of the League, for it is 
inconceivable that Switzerland could be involved in a war 
which was not for her a war of aggression, and which did not 
put into force, in her favour, all the sanctions of the 


Covenant, 
Wirtram Martin. 
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Country Life 
[eGAL Taarrens. animals or to upset the balance of nature. To do either is to 


The movement to prevent the use of steel traps was definitely 
gdvanced last week by a meeting held at Caxton Hall under 
the chairmanship of the Editor of the Spectator. In various 
speeches the facts of the case were clearly brought out. First, 
this trapping of rabbits by those instruments of the torture 
chamber is on a huge scale. Individual trappers in the West 
set as many as five or six score at one bout, in order to be able 
they operate 
all the traps 


to supply dealers with their full quota; and 
over So Wide an area that it is impossible 
at short intervals and diflicult not to forget a certain number. 
Second, numbers of these traps are set in the open and this 
Such traps wound a great number 
creatures: dogs, cats, 


to visil 


is against the law. kill or 
and great variety of 


pheasants and partridges 


{ONES 5 


and 
, and most vermin, except rats, which 


are the producers’ worst enemy by far. The result is that in 
parts of the West Country (especially Vembrokeshire and 


owners of 


South Devon, to speak from my own experience), 
cats and dogs find a very large percentage wounded ; and 
foxes, pheasants, and partridges have in places been clean 


wiped out. 


Traper, NOY FARMER. 


It is ciear that the sieel trap, 2 misused in the West, is a 


trade weapon, not a farmer's protection. It is perhaps a 
little quicker, simpler, and more deadly than other traps — 
and that is all that can be said for it. The * stup-noose ” 
snare of the R.S.P.C.A. is cheaper, much more humane, and is 


elective. Snares of any sort are very little used in the East 
of England. I know of one big East Anglian esiate where 


20,000 rabbits a year were killed, none of them by trapping ; 


and [ believe Government authorities which have had recourse 


to trapping have used stop-noose traps; but the Forestry 


Commissioners, al any rate wad they have been forced to 
dear immense warrens of tens of thousands of rabbits — 
have done the necessary work with ferrets, nets, and guns, 
The method is more humane; and besides has this over- 


the steel trap that it does not hurt 
destroyed. 
of nature, 


whelming advantage over 
any animal other than the 


The stecl-trappers are quite upsett 


animal that must be 


ithe balance 


and, in addition, inflicting pain on domestic as well as wild 
animals, Nor are they reducing the tale of rabbits. 
ca % as * 
Lapy WaARWICK’S SUGGESTION, 
A very clean-cut and useful speech was made from the 
audience by Lady Warwick ; and it is hoped that her principal 


country She 
rabbits on her own 


sugeestion will be adopted in villages. 
described what was done to keep down th 
estate. No traps are or have been used ; 
by the use of the ferret, catch and dispatch instantly the bulk 
of the many hundred destroyed annually. Hler practical 
suggestion for the suppression of the steel trap was that it 
should be Women’s 


Diany 


and expert hands, 


made a plank in the platform of the 


Institutes. If a large number of Women’s Institutes in the 
West would organize protests against the steel trap, they 
alone might be strong enough to instigate Iegislation. The 
Press would be with them, local opinion, outside the few 
actually concerned, would be with them, and local sportsmen 
would certainly be as keen as the humanitarian societies 


themselves to support the campaign. It would be a fine thing 


if the women of England should prove their power in such a 


tribute to fame indeed. Such an 


cause. ‘That would be a 
endeayour, insistently pursued, would establish and ennoble 
an already great and noble ussociation. If kindness to 


7, what is? Women 


animals is not a proper quality of woman, 





might also, as suggested, refuse to buy trapped rabbits ; and 
all are invited to sign a petition to Parliament now being 
organized by * The Council of Justice to Animals ” at 42 Old 
Bond Street, W.1. The final letters refer to the address, not 
to Women’s Institutes! 

% % * * 


A CHANGE IN THE Law. 


Apart from any strictly humanitarian motives, no one has 


aright, or even an excuse, to hurt his neighbours’ domestic 


land, as well as other social 
The first step to be taken is to enforce with utter 
law as it now stands; to take pains to track 
down the offenders, and, when an offence is proved, to apply 
the maximum penalty. Sut stricter laws are needed. 
r ve , Se . 

Trapping should only be allowed under licence ; and the mere 


offend against the law of the 
canons, 
strictness the 


registration of professional trappers would make inspection 
vastly easier and more effective. Such changes in the law 
might very well be intreduced along with the coming Rooks 
and Rabl | : 

and Rabbits Act. 


cS x * * 
Perr Rivers, 
A joint discovery and invention by the agricultural inquirers 
at Oxford has, I hope and think, helped to protect the purity 


of our rivers as well as to do a direct prac tical service to our 


farmers. They have perfected a method of drying sugar 
beets, which, among other benefits, incidentally enables them 
io rob the waste, or cflluent, of all its poisonous qualities, 
There is no official body in England which possesses greater 


autocratic power—or more enjoys using it—than the Thames 
And by their vig they made and 
Thames one of the purest uuntry. It 
that they would absolutely prohibit 
on the banks. A factory 
fears for the pollution 
new invention has destroyed any suck 
tory is now established at 

waste product flowing down 
vy channel into the river is clean and sweet. It would 
grub, snail, or fish, even if it 
the diffusion is such that 
no harm 


Conservancy. ilunce have 
kept the 
Was supposed by many 
the plac ing of a ir beet 
was actually prevented at Hereford by 
of the Wye. But the 
apprehensions. <A sugar fac 
Kynsham and the 


rivers in the ¢ 


factory 


on-Thames ; 
nu narrov 
sensitive 


do no harm to the most 


were concentrated ; and, of course, 


even a slightly poisonous eflluent would do little or 
of a chain or so. 


* Ks * oo 


after & passage 


A Vat Oxvorp Discovery. 


Several points in the new great interest. 
There is at least a high probability that it will so cheapen and 


Bil 
invention are of 
facilitate sugar production that the industry will be able to 
five hence when the diminishing 
comes to an end. dried very cheaply ; 
reduction of them to this state cheapens transport 
nt. and enables a factory to be kept running con- 
european sugar growers are deeply interested, and 
are making pilgrimage to EKynsham. A German was 
shown over the factory the other day threw up his hands in 
quite possible,’’ he said, ‘* That 
in the world for sugar- 
You are an extra- 


stand on its own legs years 


subsidy ‘The beets can be 
and the 
by 75 per ct 
tinuously, 

who 
amazement: “It is not _ 
England, the most hops 

er should discov 


ordin iTV f eople.” 


less country 
wing, ra thing like this! 


* & ¥ » 
ANEMONES AND SPRING. 
What is the surest symbol or symptom of spring in England ? 


Some feaves and flowers obey no calendar. Primroses have 


been blooming more or less freely on individual roots, though 
not of course in mass » December 18th last ; and garden 
primulas have kept them company. Some hazel catkins were 
shedding pellen a@ month before any female flowers were even 


likely to appear. The gorse blooms in all months; and * the 
maze of quick,” which ‘Tennyson picked as first sign of spring, 
j uregcons aut ve ry citi rent dates. Oceasional bushes came 
out weeks ore their neighbours, and a quick in Shropshire 
may precede a quick in Hiants. By way of contrast the most 
reonlar of all the flow I think. the wild anemone. Most 
bulbs arc more punctual than other sorts of flower, and 


‘ 


this, alwavs flou sheiter of trees, is peculiarly 
were out this year about 
Soon they will be in 
as, say, the plum 
orehards at Evesham, the wild cherry in Hertfordshire, or 
the chestnuts at Onc naturalist in the South 
used to regard spring us a race between the opening of the 
the sone of the first chiffchaff ; but the anemone 
I fancy. It certainly has this year. But the 
Lent lilies ran something very like a dead 
Breacu THoMas. 


rishing in the 


weather. Blooms 
ilome C 
worth a 


indey nel nt of 


March Lith in the 


yunties. 


mass, und are as well pilgrimage 


Richmond. 
anemone and 
generally won, 
anemones and the 


heat. VW 
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Letters to 


DAY VERSUS BOARDING SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—At the present time there is no doubt that the boarding 
schools enjoy, whether deservedly or not, a greater prestige 
than the day schools. It is interesting, for example, to notice 
how few day-school men, having attained high rank in their 
professions, send their sons to their old schools. In the 
scholarship lists, the day schools are not ahead of the great 
boarding schools, although they might well be expected to 
be, since the operation of the poverty clause tends to exclude 
many clever boarding-school boys from the university 
scholarship lists. 

The prestige of the boarding schools, it cannot, of course, 
be denied, is to a considerable extent a social one. They 
do, as already indicated, tend to draw the bulk of their 
pupils from a “higher” and on the whole more moneyed 
class. A big London day school offers cheap and exceptional 
advantages to the lower middle classes of the nearer suburbs. 
This means that the tone is different from (not necessarily 
inferior to) that of an ordinary public school. To watch, 
say, the boys of Winchester and St. Paul's mingling, or 
failing to mingle, after some athletic contest illustrates 
what is meant. 

At the University the London day-school boy frequently 
does well—often along original lines—and he is not seldom 
an amusing person of ingenuity and versatility. But only 
a minority of the boys of these schools come up to Oxford 
and Cambridge ; many leave school at sixteen or seventeen 
to take up city clerkships and the like. 

The three limitations, social, financial, and geographical, 
which in the nature of things are laid upon the London day 
schools are in some instances increased by the fourth fact that 
the governing body in these cases is frequently one of the 
City Companies. Munificent to the cause of education as 
such bodies are well known to be, there is not usually in any 
one Company, among its active members, such diversity of 
talent as exists in almost any boarding-school set of governors. 
In the nature of things this is inevitabiy so. 

If, on the whole, the advantage goes to the boarding 
schools as schools—what of the individual boy ? Is he better 
educated (in the widest sense) ata large London day school, or 
as a day boy at a school like Clifton or Cheltenham where the 
non-boarders are no negligible proportion of the entire school ? 
On the whole it would appear that few parents, unfettered by 
financial considerations, deliberately choose to send their 
sons as day boys. This speaks for itself! The English 
public school system, in spite of novels like The Loom of 
Youth and plays like Young Woodley, has a tremendous vogue, 
and it is essentially a boarding-school system. 

The most serious defect in the day school, from the point 
of view of the educationist, is that the whole training of the 
boy is not in the hands of the expert. Some may say that 
this is well: but the educative process ought surely to 
be a unity, and this it can hardly be if day by day it is 
under the triple control of parents, street attractions, and 
schoolmaster, 

I write, Sir, as one who, owing to an accident followed by 
a serious illness, went to no public school, and who, while 
having no official connexion with any, is keenly interested 
in them all,—I am, Sir, &ce., CLEMENT WoITE, 

Clifton Road, Rugby. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As one who has had experience of both types of school 
may I be allowed to give my whole-hearted support to the 
most excellent article by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in your issue of 
March 17th? 

One point only would I venture to emphasize. If all day 
schools did in fact bring together the young of every class, 
then this one advantage, apart from the many other cogent 
reasons given by Mr. Gwynn, should be quite sufficient to 
incline the scales in their favour. For, Sir, if class hatred— 
founded as it largely is on class ignorance—is ever to be 
eliminated or even mitigated, it must be by some such method, 


the Editor 


Young people of widely different ranks can and will mix 
freely together on an equal footing—but only the young. 

It is saddening to see the efforts of well-intentioned persons 
which are doomed in many cases to be absolutely futile, 
simply because they are inevitably accompanied by that 
patronage on the one side which so often produces merely 
sullen acceptance on the other. The most pressing problem 
to-day is how to get the various classes of society to know 
each other better. Mr. Gwynn’s article supplies the answer. 
I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE HASKELL, 

Brixton Villa, 10 Broadway, Frome, Somerset. 


DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.| 
Sir,—In a recent article Mr. Lloyd George points out the 
vulnerable spots of comprehensive disarmament schemes, 
I quote: 

*“ There is one obstacle to acceptance by these great Powers which 

might well prove insuperable. France will ask herself whether 
she can hold Morocco and Algiers without an army. Britain will 
put herself the same question about India. Italy will have to 
consider the consequence in Tripoli, and America will also weigh 
the result upon her dominion in the Philippines.” 
This is astute, but my own misgivings proceed from a wider 
contemplation. To seek satisfaction if unjustly treated, 
imagined or real, is part of human nature. Therefore, I hold, 
so long as the feeling of having been wronged rankles in the 
breast of any of the defeated nations, it is sheer delusion to 
count upon enduring peace. 

There can be only one way to ensure this peace, and that 
is to reconstitute the map of Europe in accordance with 
the basic factors of history and geography and the exigencies 
of economics. Disarmament in itself will not bring peace. 
Indeed, with conditions as they are, based upon the victory 
treaties, the present guarantee of peace rests upon arma- 
ment and not upon disarmament. Disarmed, what chance 
has France with its population of forty million against 
that of Germany of sixty million? Wars can be made 
with fists and razors and sticks. In -April, 1924, I wrote 
elsewhere : 

“Under the prevailing conditions of bitter discord, general 
disarmament would be not only futile, but a great deal worse than 
futile. Instead of preventing war, it would facilitate its outbreak. 
What keeps the discontented nations down to-day is the preponder- 
ance in armament of victor nations. Even an approximation to 
a proportionate distribution of armed power would at once bring 
forth a general conflagration. . . . It does not seem to occur to 
us that a proportional reduction leaves things substantially as 
they were. . . . What is primarily needed is to raise the end, and 
not reduce the means. With the spirit elevated, the weapons 
will of themselves drop from our relaxed hands. . . . France's 
position in regard to disarmament is logical. With fear as the 
premise, the clenched fist is the natural conclusion.” 

Some day we shall think more soberly on the problems 
of disarmament and security. If we only could get ourselves 
to face the situation squarely !_ There never was a more propi- 
tious time for an agreement to abolish war as an instrument 
for settling differences than there is in these awakening days 
of interdependence. The weight of public opinion, the 
universal exhaustion, and the realization that war, in the 
complexities of modern life, does not pay—all these are 
influences making for peace. The agreement must have for 
its foundation a community of interest and mutual good will: 
of course, a coming-together in such a spirit involves the 
making of sacrifice. But, in the long reckoning, how well 
such action pays! Is it not preferable to have less in tran- 
quillity, than to hold more in anxiety ? The alternative before 
the nations plainly is: to yield or to arm. There is nothing 
else. 

Let us have done, then, with catchwords and formulas— 
such as Outlawry of War, Locarno Pacts, War-renouncing 
Treaties. It is of no lasting use, whatever form the arrange- 
ment takes. There can be no outward peace when there 
is no inward peace. Human nature can no more be legislated 
against than the movement of the tides.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GABRIEL WELLS. 

New York, 
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WHY SOCIALISTS WIN 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—I have lately witnessed an election under conditions that 
sre a positive negation of the principle “ no taxation without 
representation.” A district in Glamorgan had to return a 
member for the Glamorgan County Council, and there were 
two candidates for the seat, a Socialist who was supported by all 
the labour and trade-union organizations, and an Independent 
who was backed by the ratepayers and the moderate elements. 

About 90 per cent. of the population are coalminers, the 
yast majority of whom pay no rates, although as householders 
or lodgers they have the vote. And a large proportion of these 
yoters are unemployed and dependent upon the rates. 
The actual ratepayers are comparatively few in number. 
They consist of (1) the railways, collieries, and other public 
companies, who contribute the highest rates, but who have no 
yote; (2) Tradesmen, farmers, owners of house property, 
including many miner families, and a minority of tenants who 
pay rates. Even the trade unionists among the ratepayers 
voted largely for the Independent, as did workers who were 
relatives of or in sympathy with the ratepayers. 

But from the outset, the election was a foregone conclusion. 
The great mass of non-ratepaying electors care not a ha’penny 
whether rates are 20, 30, or 40 shillings inthe pound. The 
question is irrelevant to their politics. They don’t have to 
jay! The pauper vote is suspicious and hostile to talk of 
jower rates, lest it may mean less money for doles and parish 


rlief. So these elements provided a thumping majority by 
vhich their representative was returned to the County 
Council. 


In local borough and urban district councils it is becoming 
more and more the same story. The non-ratepayers levy, 
collect, and spend the ratepayers’ money, while the ratepayers 
have no say in the matter. It is literally a case of * taxation 
without representation.” And the non-ratepayers cannot or 
will not see that high rates may indirectly affect their own 
fortunes. In these circumstances, reform is urgently needed. 
We cannot put back the clock, and disfranehise the non- 
rtepayers, but we could give them a sense of responsibility 
and afford a better meed of fair play to the present ratepayers 
by the following measures : 

(1) Proportional representation for 
elections. 

(2) Direct levy of rates on all electors, in whatever small 
amounts, so that they increase or decrease with the rates. 

(3) A fair number of votes to be allotted to ratepaying public 
companies in proportion to the rates they pay. 

(4) Able-bodied persons under 35 who have been dependent 
upon the rates for twelve months preceding any election, to be 
debarred from voting at that election.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Y GwyYLiwe. 


local government 


THE AIR AGE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sin,—It was with considerable surprise that I read the article 
“The Air Age’ in your last issue, for it is unusual to find 
in such a journal as yours statements so entirely misleading 
as some of those contained in this article. 

The comparative statistics as between Great Britain and 
the U.S. and Germany, far from proving your contention of 
our inferiority in commercial aviation, merely go to show 
how magnificent has been our effort in the face of all sorts of 
handicaps. Your comparisons are misleading because they 
fail to take account of, amongst many other things— 

1. Total populations of the countries quoted. 
2. Area of territory which can be served commercially 
by aircraft, and 
3. Comparative utility of aircraft as 
methods of transport. 
The first point speaks for itself and needs no elaboration ; 
it is the second which strikes at the heart of commercial 
aviation in England. Save in exceptional or urgent cases 
there are few occasions when it is not cheaper and more 
simple to send goods, mails or passengers by rail or road 
anywhere in England than by aeroplane, and the few excep- 
tions, being outside the financial possibilities of all but the 
few, would not justify any fixed commercial service. 

In Germany and the U.S., on the contrary, distances are 

sulliciently great as to make the time-factor favour the 


against other 


aeroplane while tending to level up the expense factor. 
Furthermore, particularly in the U.S., it is possible to fly very 
great distances without crossing a frontier with its attendant 
vexatious delays, or flying over water in a land machine, 
and more important still, such journeys can be arranged 
in easy relay stages, thus obviating all but ordinary (or 
extraordinary) flying risks. 

These are but a few—probably not even the most important 
—of the handicaps under which British co: mercial aviation 
suffers and must suffer for many years to cume, 2nd it would 
be thought that even the most elementary knowledge of the 
facts would have prevented that astonishing statement in 
your article that “on some happy day” the entire R.A.F, 
will be able to beat its bombs into suit-cases. 

I feel sure that you did not, for the purposes of this article, 
intentionally depart from your usual fair and impartial 
judgment of affairs which makes the Spectator comments so 
valuable, but I do feel that on this occasion you have dealt 
very unfairly with a rising branch of British industry which 
badly needs all the support it can obtain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“Ri 

Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 

[If our correspondent will read the Parliamentary Report 
on the Air Estimates he will see that our statement of the 
backwardness of commercial flying in England is mild com- 
pared to that of experts such as Captain Guest. Not for a 
moment do we suggest that our pilots or machines are 
inferior, nor that flying in England does not suffer from 
geographical handicaps (nothing in our article should have led 
our correspondent to think so), but there can be no doubt that 
the public is in need of enlightenment as regards * what is 
and what might be” in British aviation. We hoped we had 
made this clear. As to the possibility of world peace, we do 
feel we are in possession of ** the elementary knowledge of the 
facts.’—Ep. Spectator.] 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The Provost of Worcester College will, I hope, forgive 
an old member of his society if he asks him to consider some 
pieces of evidence which have not yet appeared in this dis- 
cussion on Reservation. The Articles are documents which 
cannot be construed without reference to their historical 
context. They are connected with other formularies, 
Continental as well as English, and there are many points 
in them the interpretation of which can be settled only by 
contemporary testimony. The Provost, if I understand 
him aright, holds that all those who assert that the word 
“reserved” in Article XXVIII. has no reference to reserva- 
tion for communicating the sick, are either consciously or 
unconsciously dishonest. I submit that so far from this 
being the case their interpretation is the only one which 
can be squared with history, and that they should be praised 
for accuracy instead of being accused of disingenuous subtlety. 

In 1553 the Twenty-ninth Article of the Forty-two ended 
with the declaration that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not commanded by Christ’s ordinance to be kept, carried 
about, lifted up, nor worshipped (ex institutione Christi non 
servabatur, circumferebatur, elevabatur, nec adorabatur). 

Now in 1560 appeared the Latin version of the Prayer 
Book which was put out with the authority of Queen Elizabeth. 
In this book provision is made for reserving the Sacrament 
in order to communicate the sick. What meaning did the 
Queen and those who produced the book at her order put 
upon the word “* servabatur” in the Article? If it was well 
known that it involved prohibition of reservation for the 
sick they could not possibly have published an office for 
such reservation without any explanation of their total 
disregard of the Article. 

A century later Dr. Anthony Sparrow, afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, published his Rationale of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In the section on the Communion of the Sick he 
writes thus :— 

“The Rubric at the Communion of the Sick directs the Priest 
to deliver the communion to the sick, but does not there set down 
how much of the Communion service shall be used at the delivering 
of the communion to the sick; and therefore seems to me to refer 
us to former directions in times past. Now the direction formerly 
was this: If the same day (that the sick is t» receive the Com- 
munion) there be a celebration of the Holy Communiey in the 
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Church. then shall the Priest reserve (at the open communion) so 
much of the sacrament of the body and blood as shall serve the 
sick person, and so many as shall communicate with him.” 
Here, again, the question arises, Is it to be supposed that a 
man of Sparrow's learning would have been ignorant of the 
fact that reservation for the sick was forbidden in the Article, 
if such a prohibition had been commonly understood to be 
there ? 

With these facts before us it is plain that the term reservation 
did not necessarily include reservation for the sick. This is 
made clear in the Confession of Wiirtemberg, a document 
presented by Reforming divines tc the Council of Trent 
as a summary of Reformed doctrine. This confession was 
known to and consulted by Archbishop Parker, the chief 
agent in the revision of the Articles in Elizabeth's reign. 
In it we read :— 

‘“ Another error is the carrying about and reserving of one part 

of the Eucharist for the special worship of God. It is clear that 
the bread which is carried about and reserved for adoration is not 
reserved for the sick.” 
Ilere the two purposes of reservation are distinguished. 
Parker's draft of the Reformatio Legum shows that he 
desired to continue reservation for the sick. Calvin in reply 
to an appeal! from England for his advice recommended reserva- 
tion for communion of the sick on the same day. 

With these aids to interpretation the limitations of the 
reference in Article XXVIII. are clear. The restraint of 
its language is certainly remarkable. Compare not only the 
much stronger language on the same subject in some of the 
Continental utterances, but also the terms used by the 
Articles themselves when they wish to prohibit any practice 
unequivocally. They will denounce it as “repugnant to 
the word of God,” or write that those who support it are to 
be “ condemned ” or even “ accursed.” But my point here 
is that whatever the force of the clause the word “* servabatur ” 
does not include reservation for the sick, but refers to reserva- 
tion which is meant to be accompanied by processions, 
elevation, and worship. The Article declares that we are 
only on safe ground when we use the Sacrament for the 
purpose contemplated in the Institution, that is, communion. 
And this is precisely what is emphasized in the regulations 
of the new Prayer Book, which safeguard the doctrine of the 
Article. If the rubric of 1662, in intention or in fact, excludes 
reservation for the sick, it goes beyond the Article. In any 
ease a Church which makes one rubric can make another 
to meet changed conditions two and a half centuries later. 

I submit, therefore, that to assert that the Article wholly 
forbids reservation is to ignore the results of recent historical 
research. I hope I may at any rate persuade the Provost 
that those who have reached a conclusion different from his 
own have done so as the result of painstaking investigation, 
and need not, therefore, be condemned as sorry rogues 
whose conduct he feels constrained in his last letter to liken 
to that of companies of thieves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. T. Dimont. 

Theological College, Salisbury. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—The Provost of Worcester, with every desire to be fair, 
has, I think, fallen into two common fallacies. Firstly, he 
demands, with Hooker's Puritan opponents, direct institution 
by Our Lord as necessary for the lawfulness of any Eccle- 
siastical ordinance. Surely there are innumerable details 
which the particular or national Church is competent to 
enjoin without recorded institution by Christ ; of course, so 
that nothing be enjoined contrary to Scripture. Such, to 
instance only one or two, are the laying-on of hands in Con- 
firmation, the use of the ring in matrimony, the cross at 
baptism, and perhaps the practice of fasting communion. 
Such, also, if the Church thinks well to allow it, is Reservation. 
I say this not as an advocate of the proposed change but as 
one prepared to accept it if made. 

Secondly, the Provost fails sufficiently to distinguish the 
moral position of breakers of the existing law from that of 
those who advocate its change. Among the latter are very 


many whose loyalty to the Articles is not inferior to that of 
the Provost himself. I say this pace tanti vivi. 
Oxford, 


-~Lam, Sir, &e., 
A. Rosperrson, Bishop. 


—— 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Surely the Provost of Worcester is rather unreasonabjs 
I have explained in an earlier letter grounds, which may jy 
insullicient but are certainly not nugatory, for thinking that 
the Thirty-nine Articles do not in the least forbid reservatioy 
for the communion of the sick. The Provost is, of course 
perfectly entitled to think that I am wrong. But he is no} 
in the least entitled to charge those who agree with me and 
who favour reservation for the communion of the sick, with 
dishonesty in continuing to accept the Articles as part of the 
doctrinal standard of the Church of England. 

It is not for hima to pronounce, as though he were Pope, 
what the Articles mean or what they do not mean. And he 
ought to have suflicient openness of mind to recognize that 
those who hold the same opinion as I about the meaning of 
the Articles, are sincere in that opinion. But, like many 
his school of thought, the Provost is the victim of a rigid 
narrowness of mind. This makes him unable to believe that 
anyone's opinions (on these controversies) which differ from 
his own are honest opinions. 

Ilis interpretation of the Articles seems to me perverse and 
untrue. But I recognize that though gravely mistaken, he i 
yet honest. Why cannot he do the like ? What disease i 
there in Evangelical Protestantism which extirpates candow 
from the mind and leaves nothing but narrow intolerance 
I am, Sir, &c., Hvueu Ceci, 

21 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—May I venture to suggest that it is possible to ove. 
estimate the obligation of the Thirty-nine Articles in a way 
inconsistent with the freedom which is an essential feature o 
Christianity ? No generation has a right to bind all after 
generations. What has, in fact, happened is what ought 
to have happened, namely, a tacit reformation, which hai 
allowed a general assent instead of the particular acceptane 
of every detail. The view of human nature given in tk 
Articles and in the Baptismal Service of the old Praye 
Book is frankly out of date, and due to an exaggerate 
Augustinianism. 

Those who believe in the principle of reformation mus 
remember that reformation must be perpetual, and, if w 
believe in a Divine leading, we must regard our religion # 
progressive. A general assent to any detailed body of doctrine 
is all that ought to be required—and the contention of Dr 
Lys that there is no difference, cannot properly be maintained. 
The nature of assent obviously depends upon the purpose 
which men in authority have in view when they require it, 
and if these are content with general assent, such a particulal 
assent as Dr. Lys has insisted upon is neither asked no 
proiiered.—I am, Sir, &c., MELVILLE Scoit. 

Castlechurch Vicarage, Stafford. 


FAITH AND FASTING 
[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.} 
Sir,—When a hitherto apathetic person “ gets religion,” lk 
usually behaves as though it had been reserved for him t 
discover and expound the full benefits of Christianity. Whe 
a layman “ gets medicine,” his behaviour is often very similat 
Such was the reflection suggested to me by Mr. Yeats-Brown: 
admirable article on ** Faith and Fasting.” 

Of course, he does not mean to imply that he discovered 
fasting, or even that he has re-discovered it, but the careles 
reader might easily carry away such an impression from the 
general tenor of the article. And the careless reader would 
also carry away a very false impression of what is meant by 
fasting. Come, come, Mr. Yeats-Brown! To the red 
faster, five oranges in fifty hours is not fasting ; nor is a day 
spent on “nothing but milk *’ even a reasonable caricatut 
of the sad discipline which real fasting undoubtedly is. 

The Chaleedon Council, consisting of six hundred and 
thirty fathers, decreed Fasting to be a withholding of meat, 
drink, and all natural food from the body, for the determined 
time. But Ecclesiastical fasts have fallen sadly from thé 
grace of those days. Medical fasts have, on the contrary 
stiffened in recent years. Allen's starvation treatment of 
‘liabetes means a three days’ abstinence from everything 
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vere, for it includes fairly active purgation, an addition 
which is said to render the absence of food much more bearable. 

The advice contained in Mr. Yeats-Brown’s penultimate 
paragraph is admirable. ‘Fast. Give your digestion a 
rst.» « Give Nature time to tidy up the débris accumu- 
ted...” But can Mr. Yeats-Brown, or anyone else, 
magine an ordinary, overfed, bourgeois Briton who would 
vatiently accept such advice from his doctor? The medical 
wan who ventures upon such counsel (I speak of what I know) 
js at once dubbed a danger lunatic, not only by that 
sarticular patient, but by the whole community, because tid- 
ings of lunacy spread rapidly, and four fat meals a day are 
articles, not only of food, but of faith. 

There are doctors who have attained to the position which 
enables them with impunity to say, “ If you do as I tell you, 
if you don't do as 


US 


and consent to starve, you will get well: 
[tell you, and continue to stuff, you will surely go to the 
devil, thus reaping your just reward.’ But they are not 
many; and they are not popular.—I am, Sir, «c., 

Leonarp Wititams, M.D. 
a7 Harley House, N.W.1. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTor.] 





Sa,—I am very glad to see in your article on the Egyptian 
ituation a definite suggestion that one factor in the solution 
fwhat may become a dangerous problem might well be the 
tansference of the Suez Canal to the guardianship of the 
League of Nations. A stranger to the history of our relations 
sith Egypt would be astonished that we should make the 
jemands of military control contained in the proposed treaty ; 
they are obviously that real nationat 
independence to which we profess to have been looking ever 
since we first interfered with Egyptian affairs. 

Of course, history in large measure justifies the terms pro- 
posed, however they may offend the national feelings and 
but the presence of 


inconsistent with 


aspirations of the Egyptians themselves ; 
British forces in Lower Egypt would become unnecessary if 
that waterway were internationalized. We can surely con- 
ent to do with the Suez Canal what the Powers have done 
with the Kiel Canal and the waterway from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and the mere doing of it would be a fine gesture 
both of our confidence in the League and of the sincerity of our 
to Eevpt for the Egyptians. As matters 


stand we shall never clear out ; that would be a decisive step 


promises leave 
forward. 
It is to be hoped that your suggestion will be seriously 
entertained by the Ministers who have to find the solution 
fa very perplexing situation without even the threat of 
to force.—l ae., 
W. STanLtey ANDERTON. 

Wythburn, Shanklin Drive, Leicester. 

[The suggestion we have made on several occasions is that 
the Suez Canal should be internationally guaranteed by the 
League of Nations.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Tesort am, Sir, 


STEEL-TRAP DISGRACE 
To the Editor of the SpecTaTor. 
Since I have lived in a ** Steel Trap Country ” Ihave 
bserved that the lazy man, who is not a true artist at 
abbit-catching, gets the required result by the use of steel 
taps; thus among the lazy, the inefficient, and the cruel, 
steel traps become more and more popular. 

There are two schools of thought on this question: the 
hunting population, and the members of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The latter, in 
individual cases, consider hunting cruel. The former are in 
host cases ardent supporters of prevention of cruelty to 
aiimals. So, side-stepping the question of the cruelty of 
hunting, let the two schools meet on the field of agreement 
and join issue in doing away with the steel trap. To do this, 
one thing is absolutely necessary, and that is that supporters 
of the motion prohibit its use in every instance. 

Even if a badger does dig up a flower-bed, and the gardener, 
keeper, or trapper is ordered to get rid of the beast, it must 
be made perfectly clear that not even in such a case is a steel 
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ave water. The scheme of Dr. Guelpa, of Paris, iseven more trap to be used, even if it is taken up at dawn! No, if we 


are to get rid of this instrument of 


absolute prohibition of its use. 


torture, it must be by 
To this end I propose that every hunt throughout the 
country 


representative of 


selects one of its members, together with the local 
the R.S.P.C.A., and that thes 
paper, as follows :\ * Certified that I will do my 
discourage the use of the steel trap: that n : 
person emploved by m allowed to set one on anv 
land or in any building of which I have possession or 


prepare a 
utmost to 
othe r 


shall be 


ver 
which I have control. and that no contracts for the killing of 
rabbits will be given by me to the users of steel traps. Further, 
that I will transfer my custom from anv sh p o1 ati res where 
steel traps are on sale.’ Then let th Master of Hound oi 
the lead and sign this, followed by the secretary and the 


members of the hunt 
Those 


before the next day" 


R.S.P.C.A. wiil 


s hunting 


interested in the 





body, and, by personal influen f all 3 s, many others 
will follow suit and sign also, I would suggest that these 
lists be put up on church doors for all to sign and see, in the 
same manner that lists of holders of gun and game licences 


are posted up ; and, if this were done throughout the country, 
I am convinced that one of the greatest 
would very soon disappear.—I 


engines of cru 


Itv 
am, Sir, «C., , 
A CORRESPONDENT. 

[Sir William Beach Thomas deals with the 
problem in his weekly article on page 4: No words of 
can express our detestation for the steel trap. Here is a 


problem which is surely non-controversial.—Ep. Spectutor.| 


steel-trap 


SF ours 


THE DISTRESS IN SOUTH 


[To the Editor of the St 


WALES 


ECTATOR.|] 


Srr,—I have read with deep interest the article by Mr. F. 
Yeats-Brown in your issue of February 18th (p. 219), and 
although I agree with his conclusions i would like to point 
out the error of some sweeping statements contained therein. 
I am moved with no motive but the feeling that Mardy is 
wronged and the Communists here advertised. For examp! 
he writes: ; 

* Almost evervone is a Communist here, to-day.’ Thi 
is perfectiy unjustifiable, and anvone who lives here knows 
this to be erroneous. Probably the Communist Party in 
Mardy would not amount to more than fifty it l, and of 
these possibly a few would not like it to be gen } n 
that they were sworn Communists. Again: 

“The Working Men's Hall is now adorned with large 
framed portraits of Stalin and the Soviet Tsat Phe Hail 
does not contain a single such portrait. It is true that « 
small room contains these, but apart from the few Com- 
munists no one here takes the slightest notice of these. Further: 

* Boys are growing up with no idea of living except the 
dole, &c.” When the collieries resume I can assure you 
that the Mardy boys will show that they have a very practical 


dole. 


-_ 
seems to have 


idea of living on hard work and not * on the 

Your correspondent’s information of Mardy 
been derived from one source. He should have 
others during his visit and it would have been a revelation 
to him. Christ has not been displaced and a new saviour 
born—Stalin. What of our churches and our worthy pastors 
here? It should be known that within the last vear or 
young men have decided to spend their lives in the service 
of the Christian Church. The Young People’s Guild in the 
various churches are very flourishing and show great talent. 


interviewed 


SO SIX 


I wish he had met some of our devoted Christian miners 
whose conduct in life is a moral and spiritual help to the young 
men and whose characters bear the unmistakable mark of 
their devotion. Then we have a very Dramatie 
Party, the Conservative Party with Women’s Conservative 


Guild, the Ex-Service men with the Women’s Section of the 


successful 


British Legion. Finally, what of the business men here 
who help to their utmost capacity to carry the burden? They 


are all here despite the statement “that almost everyone 
is a Communist The only difference is that the 
Communists shout of their activities whereas others plod 


here.” 


along quietly. 
The term * Little Moscow 
this village, and I have a shrewd idea a 


‘js a slight on the inhabitants of 
eood advertisement 
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for the little handful of Communists here and elsewhecre.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. D. Tuomas. 

14 Thomas Street, Mardy, Glam. 

[Mr. Yeats-Brown writes: “If, as your correspondent says» 
there are only fifty Communists in Mardy, the people of 
South Wales must be mistaken in calling it * Little Moscow ’— 
it was not I who invented the name. As to Stalin and Co.» 
there they are as your correspondent admits: who ever 
suggested that their unattractive features were displayed in 
every room ? *’—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1r,—Since writing to you the other day I have received two 
cheques for £50 each. This makes £180, instead of the £80 
mentioned in last week's Ietter.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 
Maes-yr-haf, Trealaw, Rhondda. WILLIAM NOBLE. 
[Three hundred pounds have been subscribed up to date 
by the generosity of our readers. ‘The need for clothing, 
especially boots for children, is still urgent.—Ep. Spectaior.] 


IS BRITAIN OVER-POPULATED ? 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] 
Sir,—The opinion that Great Britain is not over-populated, 
expressed in your issue of March 3rd by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
though held by many persons of repute, amazes those who 
have had experience of differing conditions. For the one thing 
that appears most certain to the average American or other 
dweller in spacious lands is that the old world is overstocked. 

He can strengthen this conviction by noting the amount of 
real wages received in his own country, in general at least 
50 per cent. greater than those customary in Europe. He 
would argue that the worker gets more because his work is 
worth more, and that his work is worth more because there 
are more opportunitics for remunerative undertakings in a 
wide area than in a narrow one. Again, he knows that there 
is less unemployment than in lands where there are a dozen 
or a hundred men after every vacancy, and what unemploy- 
ment there is in his own land is ordinarily confined to the 
centres where population is thickest. The idea that England 
is not overcrowded is equivalent for him to the absurd con- 
ception that his own country would be as prosperous as it is 
now if the great bulk of the population were packed within a 
small corner, in a density similar to that of Great Britain. 

The most serious peril lies in ignoring the international 
aspect of the question. It is a vital interest of other densely 
peopled countries that primary supplies should be abundant 
and cheap. Failure to utilize to the full the enormous pro- 
ductive areas from which they themselves are largely excluded, 
absorption by Great Britain of a large proportion of what 
production there is, these things make life more difficult for 
these nations. The result is a smouldering jealousy which 
awaits its opportunity. 

The conditions of poverty and misery to which so many 
people in England are condemned affords a suflicicnt com- 
mentary and proof of the unsoundness of the principles which 
have guided our economic and colonial policy for so long, a 
condition of things for which no fundamental necessity exists 
in an unexhausted world yielding abundant returns to rightly 
applied labour, informed by science and invention. But it 
seems as though the British race were destined to fail to 
grasp its rapidly passing opportunity of leading the way for 
the nations to the peaceful industrial conquest of the carth.— 
I am, Sir, &c., FLeerwoop CyImpr... 

Mentone. 


THE METHODS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICES 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 


Sin,—I think it could be proved to your correspondent 
“Job” (who wrote you a letter on this subject some weeks 
ago) that whilst there is a certain class of insurance 
companies who set long questionnaires, &c., the others, 
which are in a large majority, are businesslike and courteous. 
I enclose as examples, proposal forms of three companies 
from which you will see that the questionnaires are not 
unreasonably long, that the registered cause of death of deceased 
distant relatives is net asked, thet there is no leathsome 


—— 


list of diseases, that the proposer is not asked whether le 
has ever kept a public-house or been in a home for incbriate 
and that in one case the names and addresses of two referencg 
are not demanded. I can assure your correspondent that th, 
medical examination can usually be arranged in a couple 
days, that the decision will be made known within a wee 
or less after that, and that if the proposal is accepted and th: 
premium paid the policy will be issucd within a further week 
(As a matter of fact many good companies accept assurances 
for quite substantial amounts up to the age of 50 withoy 
medical examination.) 

I am sure that the solution of the difficulties of such q 
* Job” is to consult a good insurance broker when takin 
out a life policy, just as he would consult an architect j 
building a house or a solicitor on legal matters. A polic; 
is an agreement and should be as expertly scrutinized a 
when entering into any other important contract. A reputable 
firm of insurance brokers will select the best company fy 
their client (thus saving him the trouble of inquiring fron 
say half a dozen companies and doubtless being pestcred by 
their official representatives) and will not advise him to put 
his insurance with a company merely because it pays them 
a higher commission. Insurers do not pay a fee or an 
commission to insurance brokers, the latter being allowed 
a@ percentage by the companies with whom the insurance 4 
effected.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

“ Rockwood,” Lymm, Cheshire. B. B. Ormenon, 


THE MARKETING OF POULTRY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sirn,—Few will disagree with Sir William Beach ‘Thiomas 
when he says that poultry, on a general farm, pays well i 
properly managed. If the selling end could be crganized 
elliciently I am convinced that a great deal less tha 
£20,000,000 would be expended on imported eggs. 

Perhaps Sir William would express his views as to how 
organization could be made effective. With a sound central 
agency for grading, selling, preserving, &c., many would 
increase their head of poultry without fear of the produce 
being so difficult to sell at certain seasons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jesmond, Bridge of Earn, Perthshire. D. W. Guriixin, 


Poetry 


Sea 


I coutp never be lonely with the sea near 
singing its interminable song, 

as the little green-clear 

waves come tumbling along. 


There can be nothing lonely about the sea; 
with its lap, lap, on the shingle beach, 
where the round pebbles run 

merrily in the sun, 

red, blue, and silvery, 

as cach rolls over each. 


There can be nothing lonely where rock-pouls are 
gay with sea-flowers and swept by the tide, 

and the fringed anemones 

sway to some watery breeze 

deep down, where a golden star 

and tasselled jewels ride. 


For I have always loved to be near the sea,— 
between it and the big rolling hills,— 

when the plaintive gulls cry 

out of a steel-blue sky, 

and the sea sings tome . . « 

the sea that loves or kills. 


So I would live in a small house by the sea; 
with a tiny garden full of flowers, 

and a room where books are, 

and ‘baccy in a jar, 

with one to weleome me 

and cheer the evening hours, 
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THE SILENT FORCE 


By T. Morris LoncstRETH 
Illustrated. 15/- net. 
The author spent a year in barracks with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and was granted access to offcial 
reports and despatches. The result is a fascinating volume. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : 
ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


An enquiry authorised by the General Federation of 
Trade Unions 
With an introduction by W. A. APPLETON, C.B.E. 


5, - net, 


THE CHURCH IN CRISIS 
| By the Rev. WILFRED L. Knox 
2/6 net. 


This brilliant little book deals with the situation in the 
Church following the rejection of the Deposited Prayer Book. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF THE 
PASSION 


An Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
By KENNETH N. COLVILLE 





























5/- net. 
| ROME AND REUNION 
| By the ApBe CALVET 
\ With an introduction by Lorp Hautrax 

5/- net. 


An authorised statement of the Roman attiiude towards 
the reunion of Christendom. 





FICTION, 7/6 net. 
MATHESON FEVER 


By Joun Easton 
of “* Dog-Face.” 





Another fine thriller by the author 


ESCAPE ME—NEVER 
By JouHN PrRESLAND 
This brilliant novel is in great demand. 


THEY RETURN AT 


EVENING 
A Book of Ghost Stories 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


\ “ Their te hnique and atmosphere are alike admirable.” 
—Geratp Gottp in the Observer. 


THE GARDENER’S YEAR 


BOOK, 1928 
Edited by H. D. Moutray Reap, F.R.H.S. 


Indispensable to every gardener. 
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Hymn of Pity for 


Great God, what tawdry temples 
We build on earth to Thee 

On griefs we cannot carry, 

On woes we will not see 

The tyrannies tremendous 

That shake our skyward spires, 
The ruthless wrongs unrighted, 
That quench our incense-fires | 


For creatures of Thy making 
Old laws assigned for use, 

New freedom stands proclaiming 
Their rights and our abuse : 
From beasts we scorn as soulless, 
In forest, field and den, 

The cry goes up to witness 

The soullessness of men. 





Broken Birds and Beasts 


The dim-eyed creatures dying 
From shot in brake and wynn, 
The brutes that tear in torment 
Fast held by iron gin, 

The patient horses straining 
At jvads they cannot haul, 
Thin cats that starve in cities, 
Bright birds we hold in thrall, 


Fierce beasts we bait in boxes, 
That fools may louder roar, 
The timid dogs in training 
For tricks their hearts abhor, 
The stock that limps to slaughter 
Their bodies meat for in: 

The foxes forced from refuge, 
The stags we hound to sea— 


Great God, what splendid temples 
Our souls may build again, 
When self is slain by pity 

And pride is killed by pain! 

Lord Christ, renew the Vision 
That brought our hearts release, 
Till the cries of all Thy creatures 
Shall turn to songs of peace. 


M. Fripa Harrcey, 


The Divine Florentine 


laDivina Commedia, or the Divine Vision of Dante Alighieri. 

In Italian and English. (The Nonesuch Press. £5 15s. 6d.) 
*“Tuovu art more worthy than the Crucified,” said the Renais- 
ance scholar at Ravenna, taking the tall candles from the 
High Altar to set them by the tomb of Dante. For the 
Florentine poet whose supreme work was an imaginative 
synthesis of the learning and the passion of the Middle Ages 
shared with recovered Greeks and Romans the idolatry of 
Renaissance Italy. Petrarch and Boccaccio had transmitted 
the cult of his fierce and tender legend, his epic story of heaven 
and hell, with its visions that dazzled the eyes, its strophes of 
dwelling music built up from the familiar sirventese. His 
spiritual pride was of a Renaissance quality : in the thirteenth 
century he had loved the beautiful shapes and swect voices 
of antiquity with a cinquecento tenderness: like the new 
philosophers he exalted an intellectual love that rose to an 
angelic rapture, for the chivalric love of Dante, mediaeval 
in its wasting intensity, yet sought the heavenly goal of the 
Eros that came grave and fair from the Platonic dialogues. 
finally, he was a great personality as well as a great artist, 
Therefore Michelangelo brooded over the Commedia and made 
those lost drawings for it, and Leonardo, considering his 
mysterious Anna, was aware, among much else, that so the 
mother smiled at her daughter in the core of the Mystic Rose. 
Botticelli took his point of lead or silver and made the outline 
pictures for the copy of the great book ordered by that 
fine patron of the arts, Lorenzo’s kinsman, namesake, and 
rival. BLandino lectured on the text in the Duomo; and the 
ironical Magnificent himself sighed that Florence could not 
redeem that exiled dust. In luxurious Milan, the Dante reader 
intoned the ardent terza rima to the Duchess at the sunset 
hour. In Verona and in Mantua, the Florentine name went 


sweetly consonant with the name of Virgil. In Rimini was 
he remembered ; and by her melancholy shore Ravenna kept 
his tomb as jealously as the burning mosaics of Justinian. 

In England, the fame of Dante grew slowly. Chaucer spoke 
of the great Italian; but Chaucer's fair tradition was broken 
by the Wars of the Roses; and tlie Elizabethans, for several 
reasons, had no lucid notion of the Divine Comedy. Sir 
Philip Sidney courteously recognized the poet as a heavenly 
lover, Spenser had read in his work, and Milton, so like and 
yet so unlike him, had written his name in a copy of the 
Convivio. As time went on Dante became a famous word, and 
a tomb to visit on the Grand Tour, while it was observed that 
the women of Florence still sang his verses through the streets. 
The Age of Reason found him ‘ Gothick’’?; but when it 
cultivated a taste for the “horrid,” the story of Ugolino 
became fascinating for translators ; and artists like Reynolds, 
Fuseli, Flaxman, and Blake, not at his best, did him some 
wrong. But the Romantic poets read the Divine Comedy atten- 
tively, and Dante has had considerable devotion since. The 
Pre-Raphaelites served him well, for Rossetti’s mind dwelt 
on his earlier life with something like clairvoyance. 

I dare say that all the bright young journalists who weckly 
assure us that some splendid renown is obsolete, will remark 
presently that nobody now reads the Divine Comedy. The 
high tradition of literature, however, is maintained by a 
succession of quiet people who live their lives according to 
some code of beauty and honour, often quite heretical, whose 
highest pleasure is great verse, and who never dream of 
conveying their notions to the Press. These know that 
Dante is indeed with the immortals. Is his conception of the 

What matter? Conceptions of the 
symbolic. With the passion of his 


outmoded ? 
merely 


universe 
universe are 
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intellect, the passion of his heart, he has stamped his dream of 
God like a constellation upon Eternity. Hell, Purgatory, 
Paradise—they are true as long as life endures, whatever 
may come after. Dante is a definite and thorough architect. 
The inverted cone of his Inferno, the winding terraces of the 
Purgatorio with the Earthly Paradise upon the summit, 
the ineffable wheels of fire and music that make the highest 
heaven, have become as actual to the imagination as the 
idea of the Parthenon, or the Pyramids, or Chartres Cathedral, 
or his own beloved Baptistery in the city he adored and 
denounced. And he himself seems more visible than most 


poets, whether he drifts, a fine proud amorist, through the 
streets of Florence, with the dreamy morbidezza air that 
he has in the famous fresco, or whether he goes darkly in alien 
cities, and the women whisper that he has been singed in hell- 
He loved and he hated with even more than mediaeval inten- 
sity, according to his own great ethic; his subtle brain 
reasoned out his emotion; his command over words turned 
all to music—fire-music. He is the poet for every idealist who 
considers treachery the worst of sins, and who believes that 
in ecstasy we find God, and triumph over Time. 

It is true that the Commedia is now a difficult poem to 
read through. The great passages of the Inferno are familiar, 
but the Inferno is not comprehensible until you stand with 
Dante where the fixed light of God pulses in the Primum 
Mobile, and see in the infinite distance the souls in the sad 
circles of hell fixed in their self-created torments, because 
they cannot desire the good, and escape by penitence. The 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso demand some pains of initiation ; 
but the music becomes more ethereal, the movement morc 
rapturous ; and the final vision of the Mystical Rose, All music, 
light, and ecstatic vibration, is so triumphal that none should 
refuse that difficult bright ascent. 

Francesca drifting on the eternal wind with her lover, 
the heretical Farinata rising from his burning sepulchre to 
speak his haughty and beautiful words, the bleeding thicket 
of the suicides—the Inferno is wonderful enough! But when 
you emerge to the stars, and the sky is ‘the clear colour of 
orient sapphire,” there are lovelier and tenderer encounters. 
Casella the musician will fold Dante in that eager embrace 
and sing to him his own canzone. The proud shade of Sordello 
will salute the other Mantuan; and you may pass La Pia 
inasigh. Among the flight of penitent lovers Guido Guinicelli 
the poet will pause to speak of the dolce stil nuove. But at last 
you come to the clear streams, and the gracious may-trees, 
and the lady gathering flowers and singing as she goes. Then 
come the chariot led by the Heavenly Gryphon with his 
spiring wings, and the golden trees of candlesticks, the incense, 
the light, the music, the symbolic beasts, and she who was 
clothed in green... 

*“Guardaci ben! Ben son, ben son Beatrice.” 


<< 


Thereafter you will hear Piccarda in the moon, vanishing 
through her world of pearl... ; 


“FE la sua volontade ¢ nostra vace.” 


Wreaths of spirits in the sun, chivalries passing over thy 
Cross, flights of golden birds, circles of flame, seraphim ang 
cherubim, <ni the intense Light of God! Every now ang 
then in this upward flight Beatrice smiles and speaks as only 
lovers may. For she is the Beatrice of the springtide ! lorence 
and the Vita Nuova, of whom her pilgrim vowed to write 
“what ne’er was writ of woman.’ ‘They read without 
grace who think not so. 

Of course, to apprehend Dante completely, you need 
much history. His book is a retrospect of a mighty period, 
The story of the Holy Roman Empire, the vicissitudes of 
Christianity in Alexandria, Carthage, Byzantium, Rome, 
the theory of the two conflicting Authorities, the divisions of 
Guelf and Ghibelline, Black and White, are hot in his veins, 
Virgin-worship, and romantic love in Provence and Tuscany, 
Matter of Arthur and Matter of Troy, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Crusaders, Saint Thomas Aquinas subtly working Aristotle 
into the faith, the end of chivalry with the passing of the 
Hohenstaufen family and the coming of Charles of Anjou 
with “the lance of Judas,’ Henry of Luxembourg whom 
Florence refused, these all enter into the structure of the 
Divine Comedy. 

Soon it will be Good Friday, the day on which the poct 
entered the dismal wood where he was rescued by Virgil, 
If you would renew your acquaintance with one of the few 
perfect poetic styles, with a dialect piercing and intimate, 
with a music that slides into the soul like the sweet river 
Eunoé, may you do it in the Nonesuch Divine Comedy. It 
is a noble book, with a cover the colour of a soft orange flame, 
and pages of clear and lovely italic script. The text is revised 
by Professor Casella ; and Carey’s translation runs alongside, 
so that you may see how much more expressive is the original, 
Forty-two of Botticelli’s illustrations are exquisitely repro- 
duced. The painter of pale seas and pale roses, and a faery 
kind of Paganism, is not really successful with the Inferno, 
though now and then he captures a compassionate gesture 
or a piece of pattern. In the Paradiso, however, are some 
delightful roundels of Beatrice and Dante moving upward 
alone in space, sometimes with a background of flamelets; 
and the Triumph of Beatrice in the gryphon-chariot is a 
delicate decoration, May the copies of this admirable volume 
go indeed to Dante scholars, not to those perverse bibliophiles 
who thwart the holy intentions of books by locking them: uncut 
upon their jealous shelves, or, worse still, to those who specu- 
late upon the financial values of such treasures ! But for t!iese 
last Dante has provided a place in hell. 

RacueL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


A Book of Etiquette 


The Ladies’ Pocket Book of Etiquette (1838). (Golden Cockerel 
Press. 15s.) 

To try to recapture the past is one of the most delightful 
and tantalizing of pastimes. Those who are fond of playing 
at it find that it is often the least important relics of a vanished 
century that are able to bring it back most vividly to the 
imagination. One can gaze, day after day, at the portrait 
of Great-great-aunt Blanche over the dining-room fireplace 
without being very convinced that the deceased lady did 
actually live and move and have her being. Then one dis- 
covers, in the recesses of an old cabinet, an ivory-bound note- 
book, scribbled with a shopping list in Aunt Blanche’s delicate, 
faded handwriting, and she is turned from an ancestress into a 
personality ! 

The volume before me is just such an insignificant yet illu- 
minating link with the past. The author's identity is hidden 
under the initials “ A. F.”’ That he was a man is probable by 
the bland patronage of the remark: ‘ We have all profited by 
female writers.’ That he was a person with the loftiest of 
natures is certain. Only the hope of “ being the instrument 
of sparing one blush to the cheek of modesty and innocence,” 
so he tells us in the preface, induced him to write the book at 
all. The resalt of his labours was first published at a period 


when ladies had sloping shoulders, and wore poke bonnets and 
bell-shaped skirts, and indulged in archery and cheeks that 
mantled with blushes at the least provocation. The rakish 
era of the Georges was over; Queen Victoria had ascended 
the Throne a year previously, and an oppressive feeling of 
decorum was in the air. ‘* Propriety” was the watchword 
for the “* gentler sex.” The author never wearies of impressing 
on his readers the immense importance of propriety. To this 
end he quotes from Mrs. More: ‘“ A woman may be active, 
witty and amusing, but without propriety she cannot be 
amiable.’ Later on he lays down the rather ambiguous 
dictum that “a lady should be divine rather than sensual.” 

That the young lady of 1928 will profit from these precepts, as 
the publishers mockingly suggest, is a somewhat forlorn hope. 
She will, however, find much to entertain her within these 
small orange covers. Not that the social difliculties of 1838 
are all unknown in 1928. I wish, for instance, that “ A. F.” 
had given us even fuller instructions about the correct method 
of leaving a party—a procedure that always seems to me to be 
fraught with difficulties! Nor has time rendered valucless 
his advice on the desirability of maintaining a serene coun- 
tenance “ when a gentleman has injured your dress in bis 
anxiety to offer refreshment,” while many modern débutantes 
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will sympathize with the question, ‘“‘ Why should a lady be 
compelled to dance with every fool to whom she has had the 
misfortune to be introduced ? ” 

With these few exceptions, however, this glimpse into the 
manners and modes of ninety years ago will cause the Miss 
of 1928 and indulge in 
delicious speculations as to what would be “ A. F.’s ” feelings 
if he could be transported into modern society. What would 
he say, for instance, of our rage for imitation jewellery—he 
who so sternly warns his readers * never to exhibit a super- 
fluity of jewellery. Let what vou do wear be of the very best 
quality and of chaste design” ? 


“to gasp and stretch her eves,” 


As for our modern dances, the remark, ‘“‘ Choose such steps 
as require grace rather than ability. Prefer the gliding to 
those more masculine steps which appear to require muscular 
exertion ” leads one at first to imagine that he might at any 
rate approve of the Yale Blues. But the chapter on waltzing 
shatters this timid hope. It seems incredible that there was a 
time when that staid dance (so frequently lamented by our 


Tiny Loves 


3y Auguste Forel. Translated 
3 gns.) 
Translated by C. K. 


The Social World of the Ants. 
by C. K. Ogden. (Putnams. 2 vols. 

The Origin of Instinct. By EF. Bugnion. 
Ogden. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 

Hunting under the Microscope. By Sir Arthur FE. 
Edited by C. F. A. Pantin. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 

Insects. By Frank Balfour-Browne. (Williams and Norgate. 2s.) 

Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. Fabre. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d.) 


Shipley. 


Born the translator, Mr. Ogden, and the publishers of The 
Social World of the Ants are to be congratulated on this 
sumptuous presentation of the life-work of a thinker and 
scientist. Not only is the book beautifully printed and 
illustrated, both in colour and line; the translation is also 
quite excellent, with never a hint of those inversions and 
complexities that characterize, while they do not deform, 
the original. 

It is almost needless to say that we cannot subscribe to 
many of M. Forel’s personal opinions, which are freely ex- 
pressed throughout the book. The author is full of years 
as well as of honour in the world of science, and in this, 
probably his last work, he has every right to be personal. 
We welcome it, indeed, while reserving our own opinion 
about the feasibility of ensuring the peace of the world on an 
** international aliiance based on that of polycalie formicaries.” 
alien alike to human 
common sense: in our 


Such a world-wide formicity is 
instincts and the most elementary 
view the chief value of a comparison such is contained in 
these velumes between the world of the ants and that of men 
is to learn how terrible, how soul-destroying are the results 
of Socialism pushed to their logical extreme, and how we may 
avoid the fate of the formicae while there is yet time to 
eschew the ethics of the ant-nest. But can ants and men 
be compared at all? It is doubtful, for the ant is clearly 
only a cell in an organism, or the limb of a body which is 
the ant-nest. It is not individualized like a man, although 
it does have a mind which is more or less its own. 

An adequate summary of these volumes would occupy 
several columns of the Spectator. We learn of the evolution, 
development, external and internal anatomy of the ants 
(the fact that they have their skeletons outside instead of 
inside their bodies is one of those simple, yet enormously 
important fundamentals that we are apt to overlook when 
considering their psychology), then we come to consider their 
geographical distribution, sensations, physiology and psycho- 
logy, the animal guests that they entertain (more than 3,000 
species either harbour parasites or worship vampires of some 
kind), the strange topo-chemical sense of their antennae, their 
sports and games (the red ants ride a beetle for fun—the 
lomechusa strumosa), the effect of drugs such as corrosive 
sublimate and opium, which act quite differently on ants and 
on human beings, the monstrosities and inversions of the 
species (M. Forel has seen hermaphrodites of all four sexes 
—male, female, soldier, worker—in lateral, oblique, or double 
aspects, and has also come upon an ant with seven legs and 
five wings: staggering permutations of perversities) ; 


described as “ indelicate,” 
and * anti-English.” But 


elders and betters) could be 
* obnoxious to our best feelings,” 
Let * A. F.” speak :— 

** Ask the father if he would commit the innocence of his child 
to the pollution of the waltz. Ask the lover, could he endure the 
sight of the adopted of his heart, half embraced and all but reclining 
in the arms of another ? All tacitly allow not only of the impro- 
priety but of the absolutely dissolute tendency of this dance, yet 
fathers, mothers, husbands and lovers permit it.” 


so it was. 


And so on, ending up with an appeal to Queen Victoria “* to 
banish this impurity from the Court.” The shuddering mind 
refuses even to contemplate what Mr. “ A. F.” would have 
thought of the Charleston or Black Bottom. ‘Thus one is 
inevitably led to wonder how we ourselves will appear to our 
descendants ninety years hence. Will our behaviour inspire 
them with the pious horror that “ A. F.” felt for the departed 
Georgians, or will our manners and morals seem as quaintly 
decorous to the young ladies of 2018 as those of 1838 appear 
to us? Mortifving and salutary thought! 
MAGDALEN Kinc-Ifain 


and Hates 


then follow chapters on ant-nests, on observation apparatus, 
with some delightful pages on field expeditions in Switzerland, 
Italy, and America, and lastly we come to the mating of our 
little friends breath, for 
we are not yet at the end of the first volume. 

The nuptials of the ants are not as poetic as that described 


here for a moment we must draw 


in that marvellous passage of Macterlinck :— 

* Drunk with her wings and obeying the magnificent law of her 
species that chooses her lover for her, and wills that the strongest 
alone shall attain her in the solitude of the ether; she rises and ever 
rises; the blue air of the morning rushes, for the first time, into her 
abdominal stigmata and sings like the blood of Heaven in the myriad 
tubes linked with the trachaeal sacs, nourished on space, that fill 
half her body. To some lonely region must she 


soar.”’ 


She rises still. 


More prosaic are the polyandrous amours with which we are 
concerned ; yet the marriage flight is the day of days, the 
crown of the year in every ant-nest. As the wings of the 
newly hatched males and females grow firmer, they become 
more enterprising. A fever of unrest, an upwelling of that tide 
of emotion that pervades all life created, steals upon the nest. 
Even the Martha-cares of the workers are interrupted. They, 
too, fuss over the winged sexes, accompanying them to the 
grass-blades, whence they are so soon to set forth on their 
adventure, caressing them with their antennae, and guarding 
over them like so many sheep-dogs over their flocks. For 
several days, according to the temperature and the weather, 
these preliminary rites continue. Finaliy the ecstatic instant 
arrives. The flutes of Pan, unheard by human ear, sound 
through these tiny colonies, and in that magic there is a truce 
to enmity and racial discord : afire with love, all the ant-nests 
in the district take flight together. They fly up to the topmost 
point of a poplar, a church tower, a hill summit, sometimes 
darkening the sky with their myriads. Colonies that would 
fight each other to the death at ordinary times now mingle 
and mate under the blue of heaven. For hours the swarm 
pulsates rhythmically, the sexes clasping each other and 





falling to the ground together; while the workers wait 
distressed below for the sisters that they shall never 


. Yet perhaps theirs is the 
ptures of those others in the 
our of love by long months 


welcome to the nest agai 
happier lot. They know not 
empyrean, who pay for their little 
of darkness and solitude and struggle to fulfil the law of life, 
but they keep their feet on the ground—and live. 

Once fertilized, the females cast off their wings by means of 
bodily contortions, and then crawl away somewhere,to dig 
out a chamber wherein to enclose themselves and attempt 
to found a new colony in solitary state. More often they dic, 
unsuccessful in their immense effort. As to the males, they 
perish with the setting of the sun that saw their happiness. 

We must hurry on. What is the language of the ants ? 
That they can communicate with each other by means of their 
antennae is admitted: might not the slow-motion cinema 
enable us to decipher their code and learn their thoughts ? 
What infinite possibilities the mere suggestion evokes! One 
point in passing: M. Forel misunderstands Fabre in writing 
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that the latter claimed some mystical feculty for the Emperor 
moth’s unerring flight towards the female. Fabre, I think, 
i 


was anticipating “ wireless,” and it is at least as good an 
1 


explanation of a strange phenomenon (s¢ elow) as the stuper- 
natural sense of smell with which he credits these creatures. 

Volume ITI. deals with the altia ; and wars of ants, 
including the deeply interesting & riments of Miss Fielde on 





the friendship ich can be induccd between species (a 
thrilling story, this) and with lestobiosis and cleptobiosis 

brigandage and theft—by which msny species live. It was 
when only a boy of ten that M. Forel made his first discovery 


of such murderous habits, publishing them in a brochure at 


the age of twenty. Slave-making, mushroom-growing, and 
weaving ants, agile and sluggish, jumping and projecting ants, 
here is a whole universe thet we in our pride have neglected. 
Yet what lessons we might derive fro 

The concluding essay of these two votumes, which shall 


I 
its study 
surely remain the myrmecologist’s vade-mecum for many years, 
is by another hand and consists of Professer Bugnion’s mono- 
graph on The Origin of Instinct, which is also published 
separately. When he broke into a termite’s nest and allowed 
it to be attacked by ants, the blind termite soldiers rushed to 
the breach, and formed a circle round it, resisting their enemies 
with open mandibles. These strange insects we have already 
discussed in another revicw. What unseen, unknown 





perhaps unknowable— power directs their destinies ? Are 
they separate creatures, or parts of a single entity, as the body 
of man is one, while his various functions have a certain 
independent volition? How is the courage of the soldiers 
transmitted from gencration to generation 7 We do not vet 
know, and when we have found out we shall be nearer to 
an important secret of life. 

What gorgeous Provencal evenings Fabre evokes for us in 
his inimitable way! Social Life in ihe Insect Werld is, of 
course, only a reprint, but one that we welcome and recom- 
mend to our readers for its cheapness and good print. The 
whole beautiful philosophy of Fabre can never be well enough 
known, nor his delightful stvle, which in spite of its simplicits 
(or because of it) conceals so much good craftsmanship. 

Let us. as we have already mentioned it. recall the story 
of the Great Peacock Moth. She was born on a May morning 


1 that evening the whole 


and imprisoned under wire gauze 
house seemed fuil of these great and rare creatures. ‘My 
study had become the cave of a necromancer, the darkness 
alive with creatures of the night.” Through the gloom and 
storm of that spring evening, across dense thickets of plane 
trees. and roses and lilac bushes, the moths had to come 
to woo the captive virgin. Ilow did these visitors know 
that that morning out of a cocoon on Fabre’s laboratory 
table a female had been born of their rece ? What instinct led 
t, unerringly across a mile of darkness ? 


The 


The Opinions of Anatole France. By Nicolas Séour. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


them, night after nicl 


Since Johnson, perhaps, there has keen no man who has 
combined a taste for good talk with an audience so capable 
of enjoying and recording it as Anatole France. Osear 
Wilde sparkled with epigrams that were polished and_re- 
polished : the wit was there, but the company not always 
worthy of it. Amongst those whom the Parisian sage gathered 
round him, on the contrary, were delightful women and clever 
writers such as the author, who had been born and bred 
in the best traditions of conversation—a French art. 

With his thick white hair surmounted by a little crimson 
satin cap, his wonderful black eyes and his silken voice, 
Anatole France talked and talked with a lavishness and 
lambency that perhaps no one in his or in any other 
generation has ever equalled. Some of his best stories, 
M. Ségur tells us, were given to his dog. Of those reserved 
to humans, we have a fine selection in the volume before 
us. We find him waxing cloquent about Einstein. ‘ The 
amusing thing,” he says, “is that the most abstract 
truths, precisely because they have no contact with facts, 
are longer lived than others.” In science and_ history, 
a truth is merely the theory to which for the time being 
nothing offers any contradiction, When it fits in with 


We do not yet know, but Fabre's guess at etherie waves 
(which were practically unknown when he wrote) deserves 
more aitention than M. Forel has given it. No one has ever 
writicn quite like Fabre. He died poor and unhonoured, but 
his fame will endure: there is strength as well as sweetness 
in all his work. 

There is no space left to commend with more than a word 
two other excellent little books. Insects, by Professor Balfour- 
srowne (in that first-rate series the Home University Library). 
is “deep but not too difficult, nutritious but not heavy.” 
We read of such strange creatures as the Scolia wasp, which 
burrows in the ground in search of the larvae of Chafer 
beetles. Having found one. she neatly drives her sting 
into its nerve ganglion and then lays her eggs by its side 
in such a position that it is safe from: moving jaws and legs. 
When the grub hatches out. it can feed upon the fat of the 
unfortunate larva without moving from the spot where 
it hatches, a very convenient arrangement— for the grub! 
But there are many more complicated adjustments to life 
which the reader will find in this book, Mr. Balfour-Browne 
makes a point that the deterioration of the male insect 
which accompanies a changed outlook of the female in highly 
organized insect communities (such as the termites) renders 
the future of the human being not too promising from our 
present-day eugenic point of view. This is only true if we 
regard insects as comparable to human beings and cugenics 
as a science that “will do everything to exterminate 
individuality and reduce all workers to a common level.” 
Needless to say these premises are, to say the least of it, 
disputable. The late Sir Arthur Shiplew’s Hunting Under 
the Microscope deserves a page to itself: instead, all we 
can say is that if amateur students of insect life do not know 
Sir Arthur they should be ashamed of themselves. In water 
from a ditch or gutter, we may find under the microscope 
(if we are lucky) specimens of small animals known as Tardi- 
grada, which look like “dear little sucking-pigs in plate 
armour. In their natural state in a damp atmosphere — 
they live and move and have their being like any other 
animals, but if their surroundings dry up then their move- 
ments gradually slacken until they entirely cease.’ For 


vears they remain dried up, looking like a grain of 


sand, 
But if they be moistened with water their wrinkles disappear, 
their legs stretch out, and they become so plump “that vou 
feel inclined to pat them, only they are too small.” After 
a quarter of an hour, the Tardigrade crawls away on its 
lawful oceasions. This little extract, chosen at random, 
mav give the reader an idea of Sir Arthur's manner. In 
this posthumous collection of articles his genius reasserts 
itself and shines brightly on a world that is i900 often clouded 
by pompous nomenclature. 


F. ¥-B. 


Small-talk of France 


our accepted ideas, we call it true. But truths live and 
die even as we do. When other ideas are added to our 
stock trith retires once more into our little brain-pan. 
Kuclid survived two thousand vears, now Einstein has 
dethroned him. . At this point in the conversation, M. 
Ségur was asked to explain the experiments of Michelson, 
Anatole France explaining to his circle that the exposition 
was one of immense interest and importance. The chapter 
ends on this human note The old man’s evelids gradually 
began to close. Five minutes later he was snoring placidly.” 

* Tlow can one write when out in the world there is sunshine 
and flowers and women?” France onee asked. He was 
too impatient to enjoy the physical task of transcribing his 
thoughts to paper, preferring rather “to contemplate the 
broad river on which all things flow onward to the great 
beyond. I taste the delights of escape in meditation but 
not in writing. Every time they bring me a pen and set 
up a pile of paper before me I feel like making for the door 
or going up in a balloon.” Perhaps, after all, great as his 
writing is, France will live to future generations through his 
talk. Here are some barbed shafts aimed at Spiritualism : 

* Certainly Crookes had some luck in his day. He first of all 
performed a miracle in the natural order. He split the atom and 
discovered new metals, new rays, and Heaven knows what besides. 
He weighed the imponderable, and glimpsed the invisible, But 
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what is all that beside his experiences with Kate King, the familiar 
spirit who used to come and keep him company, who nestled at 
his feet, who gave him her hair to twine? Ponder, then, on the 
ineffable delight of loving a woman platonically, without under- 
going the prelin inary necessity of being tco int rin for anything 
else! ... But his farniliar 
a little woman « 
the old scientist.” 


us Was a pure humbug. She was 
i a trick on 


f tlesh and blood who mer ly 


And here, in conclusion, is a gay monologue after a lecture 
on astronomy at which he had been rather put out by hearing 
such a quantity of talk without being 


himself : 


aliowed an audience 





‘** France was silent for a few ents. Then, as he saw Madame 
D. advancing tor ls him w her |] lL eyes and golden hair, 
he said, with a glance full of adr ition for her beauty: ‘Are 
you aware, Madame, ti or f the stars in the Arctic Circle is 
very old and like to die 2? SI i succeed in stirring vour emotion 
when I tell you that we are | t str for the Const u 

Birth C 
“ +t C a. l . 
1ftn Ontrol : 
The Night-Hoers. By Anthor M. Ludoy . (Jenkins. 7s. Gd.) 
Parenthood. By Michael Fielding. Labour Publishing Co. 


2s. Gd.) 
3mTH control, Mr. Ludovici says, is “ night-hoeing ”“— 
selecting in the dark, since the qualities of the children cannot 
be judged before they are born. 

ifis whole book is a slashing attack upon the “ birth- 
controllers,” 1 
such vigorous opposition of a coherent and non-religious 
character. 
the marital relation initiate 
reactions which should normally continue for at least eighteen 
months. forbids its 
normal fulfilment 
Such interference with one of the deepest and most far- 
reaching functions of the female being cannot but have bad 


who, if only for their own health, need some 
Hie also opposes birth control because, he says, 


in the woman a cycle of profound 


Contraception starts that evecle, but 
in conception, gestation, and lactation. 


results. There is as yet no evidence of those disastrous 
results; but the point bears the stamp of biological pos- 
sibility, and deserves investigation. 

** Michael Fielding ” 
medical man whose object is to supply contraceptive know- 
ledge as soundly, shortly, uncmotionally, and cheaply as 
possible. He has succecded. Mr. If. G. Wells, in a preface, 
writes: ‘* People who do not want to practise birth-control, 
particularly who want to oppose it altogether, ought to possess 
the minimum of knowledge here conveyed. How can they 
oppose what they do not understand ? How can they restrain, 
they don’t know what ? ” 

One can sympathize with both writers on this difficult and 
momentous subject, especially with Mr. ** Fieiding’s ” attitude 
that normal adults are entitled to choose for themselves 
whether to breed or not to breed. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ludovici considers not the individual, but the State. 


is the pseudonym of an experienced 


of Hercules? Aye, Madame, that is our destination. We are 

going to the Constellation of Hercules. That's what we are doing, 

whiio infunts are born and aged folk are dying, while new religions 

are rising and old ones falling to ruin, we are speeding, and all the 

planetary bodies, with the Sun at their head, in headlong career 
¢ 








towards the Constellation of Hercules. That is your trysting- 
place, Madame, your goal and ours Tis there we shall arrive 
when our dust shall have di n the Earth is shattered 
to fragments and the light extinguished and aeons 
yet to bo have passed away. i I come, and wher 
fore? We know not, but thither we are tra : avelling 
at a speed of tens of thousands of mil to th ! And 
glancing sad at the prettv lady, hs said: er! Be 
seated all the same, and suffer me to kiss your W 
reach this mysterious destiz 

There is something rather magnificent in this. It is not 


conversation as understood in England, but it is certainly 


French and France. 


For and Against 


Emphasizing the need for eugenic selection, he does not 

1 his he de clare s to be 
due to the superabundance of degenerates. It is they whe 
should be sterilized or ind ic d to use birth control. 


ae “ee 1, , 
his—so much, indeed, that only by 


shirk the issue of over-population. 


There is much meat in 


an extension of birth control can the breeding of degenerates 
be checked. As a dysgenic tendency it has already done all 
the harm it can. His “ night-hocing’’ argument appears 
The science of heredity is already far 
us to know desirable from unde- 


sounder than it is. 
enough advanced to enable 
sirable stocks, and by the wise control of births to breed only 
the types we want. It is the method of the practical and 
scientific animal breeder, and a quicker and surer way of 
method of 
Again, he 


achieving permanent results than is Mr. Ludovici’s 
breeding from the best individuals of all stocks. 
furnishes an imposing list of great men who were born late in 
large families, and implies that the world would have been 
the poorer by their loss had birth control ruled in their day. 
But a corresponding proportion of individuals who were not 
great also came late in large families in those days. If 
smaller families had been the order of the day there would, 
it is true, have been fewer great men to leaven the lump of 
humanity ; but the lump to be leavened would have been 
correspondingly smaller. 

Both writers make a well-justified attack upon those super- 
ficial eugenists who believe that the poorer classes come of 
poor stock. Obviously, they do not. But—and it is this 
important point which gives rise to the confusion—degenerates, 
originating in all classes, rapidly drift down and accumulate 
atthe bottom. There they live and of course sometimes marry 
with decent working-cluss stocks. Theirs is the tragedy and 
theirs the over-reproduction for which birth control and other 
measures are the remedy. 


The Conquistadores of Mexico 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo: The Discovery and Conquest of 
Mexico, 1517-21. ‘Translated from the Spanish by A. P. 
Maudslay. (Routledge. 15s.) 

The True History of the Conquest of Mexico. Written in 
1568 by Captain Bernal Diaz del Castilio. Edited by A. D. 
Howden Smith. (Harrap. 2 vols. 30s.) 

Tus is not the place to enter on any critical examination 

of the two texts which bear the name of Bernal Diaz as the 

author of the Verdadera Historia, but a few words must be 
said about them in order to explain the appearance of the two 
books under notice, each of them (as examination reveals) 
differing very materially in the text. The first story, which 

Professor Maudslay has translated from a Spanish version 

based on the original MS., is the only genuine version. ‘The 

Keatinge translation of 1800, which Mr. Ilowden Smith edits, 

was made from a spurious edition of Diaz's work, which Friar 

Alonzo Remén published in 1632, corrupting Diaz's text and 

garbling and altering his facts. The original MS. lies to-day 

in Guatemala where Diaz left it, and was not revealed to the 

world till 1904, after Seftor Don Genaro Garcia had procured a 

transcript of it from the then President of Guatemala. It is from 

this transcript that the present Broadway translation (which, 
however, only comprises part of the History down to the fall 
of Mexico City) has been made, and it is therefore through this 





transcript that the world has first been put in possession of 
Diaz’s real work. The other volume, Mr. Howden Smith's, 
contains the whole of the story including the Spanish march 
to Honduras. It need not perhaps be added that it was the 
garbled, the Remon version, that America’s blind historian 
(how curious that two of America’s greatest historians, Prescott 
and Parkman, should both have been blind) used in writing 
his majestic History of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
Despite illegitimate additions and alterations it is a magnili- 
cent story. 

Prescott’s account—of the burning alive of seventeen Aztec 
nobles, of the pitiful captivity of Montezuma, of La Noche 
Triste on the Causeway, of Cortés’s profitable connexion with 
the beautiful Indian woman Marina, of the death of the hero- 
King, Guatemoc—is so well known that no attempt will be 
made here even to indicate the run of the story of the downfall 
of the Aztec Empire. To attempt that in a column or so would 
be absurd, but one may, by citing a few extracts from the most 
attractive historical document of its kind in anv European 
language, try to give some taste of the quality of the author, 
who wrote of the battles and the land he fought in and knew, 
Diaz's book isa vindication of 


not indeed that there were 


and of his companion in arms. 


* the man that carrics the gun’ 
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many of him, for it was on pike and sword that Cortés chiefly 
relied, and of his 508 soldiers but thirteen owned arquebuses. 
Diaz's History, then, conveys the psychology of the men in the 
ranks, whereas Cortés, an absorbed egotist, strove in his 
famous five despatches to Charles V. merely to emphasize his 
own importance, and enviously enough suppressed any 
particular mention of the individual deeds of his followers. 
Bernal sets himself to put this right : “ What Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo thinks upon the subject is this; that if what Cortés 
afterwards said in their favour, he had written at first to his 
Majesty, he would have done right ; but at that time he made 
no mention of our valiant actions, nor even our pumes ; but 
only said, * This I did, this I ordered to ke done’; whereas 
I think the least he should have done was to make mention 
of us.” 

Then, in a few imperishable strokes Bernal (who was no 
illiterate soldier) proceeds to sketch the character of some of 
his comrades who shared with him the glories and at times the 
cruelties of the Spanish Conquest. There was * Captain P. 
de Ircio of middle stature, cheerful countenance and duck- 
legged, a great boaster of his exploits, but by what we could 
perceive in him good for very little.’ De Solis, nicknamed 
De atras la Puerta, ** because he always sat behind the door of 
his house, observing the passengers in the street.” There 
was Cervantes, “‘ a buffoon” (as like as not an ancestor of a 
greater of the same name); Juan Alvarez Chico, ‘a good 
soldier who had lost one hand in Castille by the course of 
justice * ; Alonzo Luis, who being a very tall man was called 
“the Infant”; Ortiz, “he played on the fiddle and taught 
dancing ~*~; “an old crossbow-man, a great card-player (as 
was Cortés himself) whose name I forget”; and amongst 
scores of others, the bow-legged Captain de Sandoyal who owned 
* the best horse that ever was seen ; he was a chestnut, with 


The Banned Rite 


Suttee. By Edward Thompson. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
* Hinpuism,” writes Mr. Thompson, * was from the first 
consistent and increasingly and inexorably diligent in one 
uim, that of surrounding the male creature with every 
comfort and dignity.” Later he writes of * the gross and 
cruel glorification of man,” of which Suttee is the most awful 
example. Now the burning alive of widows is one of the 
most terrible things in history, but the author is only stating 
a half-truth when he indicts the whole of Hinduism for this 
-barbarity. Hinduism has, in theory, exalted the woman 
above the man—the Shakti or female principle of nature 
is very generally worshipped above the gods —although in 
practice we agree the Brahmins have permitted or condoned 
practices that even savages would abhor. Yet we must 
not allow ourselves to believe that the family life of a high- 
easte Hindu is generally anything but happy. The * surplus 
women” of the West are often far unhappier than their 
sisters in India, for no woman there is denied her right to 
have a husband and a child, 

Suttee, with its high test of courage, its immense devotion 
to an ideal of wifely duty which, however outmoded in our 
émancipated age, still holds its sway over Asia, was not 
derogatory to woman but rather a proof of her strength. 
Originally it was a custom of the princely castes: a nation 
whese queens could face such a death unflinchingly cannot 
be said to be degenerate. Mr. Thompson hardly does justice 
to this point, but it is the only fault we can find in a very 
able and broad-minded study of a custom which it is singularly 
diflicult for Western people to understand. He does full 
justice to the work of that great reformer, Ram Mohan 
Roy, who was the first Indian to strengthen the hand of 
our officials, at a time when they were hesitating—-and, we 
must admit, very understandably hesitating—to run counter 
to religious prejudices, It was only in 1829 that suttee 
was abolished by law throughout British India. Even then 
eight hundred high-caste Indians carried a petition to the 
Privy Council protesting against their women not being 
allowed to burn themselves alive. 

If the British left India, would the practice revive ? 
Probably it would, in certain isolated instances at any rate, 


a star in his forehead, and his near foot white ; his name was 
Motilla ; he became a proverb, so that when any horse was 
extraordinarily good, we used to say he was as good as Motilla.” 
This captain was “a native of Medellin and an hidalgo,” as 
was Bernal himself—also a hijo dalgo, a man of lineage. But 
in this eager fiercely thrusting little army all social ranks 
were mingled—friars frocked and unfrocked, innkeepers, 
cutthroats, peasants, hidalgos, though all were there on terms of 
perfect equality with each other and with their leader, for 
Cortés’s Conquistadores were, like the buccaneers later, a true 
democracy. A leader there had to be, and as Jong as he ap- 
proved himsclf by his leadership, the troops followed implicit !y ; 
but had he failed, he would have been deposed at once. 
As it was, “ the soldiers were at times very rude and abusive 
with him,” but in the actual moment of battle Cortés never 
let discipline slacken and never failed his men—** when we had 
to erect a fortress, Cortés was the hardest labourer in the 
trenches : when we were going into battle, he was as forward 
us any.” 

What perhaps is most delightful in all Bernal’s vivid story 
of misery, pathos, and blood is his drawing of himself—* simple, 
enduring, splendidly courageous, and unaffectedly vain,” as 
Professor Maudslay writes. faz prides himself on his dress— 
his comrades called him Castillo el Galan, the Elegant—and 
still more on his courage : ** I declare I never knew what fear 
was,”’ till he saw seventy-two of his countrymen stretched on the 
sacrificial stone of the War god and their hearts torn from 
their quivering bodies. That kind of sight explains, if it does 
not entirely discount, the accusations of some of the cruelty 
that have been brought against the Spaniards ; neither in the 
sixteenth century in Mexico nor in the twentieth in Ireland 
would troops, who had seen their comrades inhumanly 
butchered, be likely to show much consideration to the butchers. 


of the Twice-Born 


for as lately as 1913, when the present writer was in Allahabad, 
an appeal came before the High Court there arising out of 
a case of suttee. The wife of Rammal, a Brahmin of Jarowli, 
had insisted on burning herself alive. Wer relations tried 
to dissuade her, but she was not to be influenced. When her 
husband was taken on his bier to the burning ghat she insisted 
on following him and paying the supreme sacrifice. She 
walked round the pyre seven times in orthodox fashion, 
stripped herself of all her ornaments, demanded some melted 
butter which she poured over herself after mounting the 
catafalque. Lying down beside her husband, she demanded 
fire to be put under their two bodies. The spectators refused 
{according to their story), telling her that if there were any 
virtue in her she could produce the fire for herself, whereon 
she wkispered into the ear of the corpse and, raising her 
arms aloft, prayed to God; in a few moments flames were 
seen to lick round the funeral pyre. Between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand spectators attended this ghastly ceremony 
of only fifteen years ago. The appeal judge, delivering a 
lengthy judgment, did not believe the fire had sprung 
unbidden: he concurred with the trial judge that human 
hands had carried a match, and convicted five persons to 
various terms of imprisonment. “ The feelings and _ beliefs 
which prompt a suttee still exist,” he said, “ and but little 
encouragement is needed to revive the rite.” 

In our opinion (and it is also that of Mr. Thompson) the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi and many another enlightened Hindu 
has been very strong against the practice; and although 
customs that have grown up through the centuries take 
more than a generation to eradicate, it is obvious that no 
Indian of the present day would tolerate such an atrocious 
holocaust as the burning of the three hundred concubines 
and ten wives of Raja Suchet Singh at his obsequics. Such 
a thing would be unthinkable: individual cases of suttee 
might still occur, however, in isolated districts if the British 
were to withdraw. But we should be short-sighted indeed 
if we failed to see how the higher castes in India are 
emancipating themselves, and, while retaining what is best 
in their ancient religion, are discarding the superstitions 
and cruelties of an earlier time. 
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Some Books 


Nurinc the past month the books most in demand at ** The 
Times Book Club” have been : 

Fiction: Wintersmoon, by Uugh Walpole; The Old Tree 
Blossoms, by Ernest Raymond ; The Key of Life, by F. Brett 
Young; The Suburban Young Man, by E. M. Delafield ; 
Debonair, by G. B. Stern; Chains, by Theodore Dreiser ; 
Galatea, by Margaret R. Larminie. 

Non-Fiction: The Way the World is Going, by H. G. 
Wells ; Portraits of the New Century, by EK. T. Raymond ; 
Emden: The Story of the Famous Cruiser, by Franz Joseph, 
Prince of Hohenzollern ; The Sea Devil: The Story of Count 
Felix Von Luckner, by Lowell Thomas; Behind the Brass 
Plate, by Alfred T. Schofield ; Reputations, by Capt. B. H. 
Liddell Hart. 


* * * *” 


Through the Heart of Afghanistan (Faber and Gwyer, 15s.) 
jsan excellently illustrated and very pleasantly written travel- 
pook (a little over-sentimental at times, perhaps), which gives 
an admirable picture of Afghan life and scenery. Dr. Emil 
Trinkler, the author, undertook an early winter journey on 
horseback from Kushk on the Russian border down to Herat, 
and thence eastwards right across the country to Kabul, where 
a car took him through the Khyber into India. He has no 
exciting adventures to tell us about and it is significant that 
he can say that “life in this country is not so dangerous as 
one imagines.” In Kabul he was commissioned by the Amir 
to report on certain coal deposits among the Hindu Kush, and 
in that connexion, while applauding the Afghan ruler’s 
“great plans and ideas,” he is of opinion that the Amir “ tries 
to do too much at the same time.” Not without interest, too, 
is this German traveller's judgment that “if England left 
India to-day chaos would follow.” 

* * * * 

Some news is never stale; indeed, it improves with keeping. 
The writer of Some Letters from a Man of No Importance, 
1895-1914 (Cape, 10s. 6d.), found these communications 
had been preserved over a period of twenty years by the 
friend to whom they were middle-aged 
man or woman who has taken an intelligent interest in 
politics could read them without great pleasure. Always 
we have a sense that the writer knows what he is talking 
about, that he is able to take us into an atmosphere which 
is familiar to him. The theatres, the Court, the House of 
Commons, great country houses, and the actors to be seen 
on all these stages, before us. The writer speaks 
intimately and tells a good deal of himself—of his faith, 
his opinions, his tastes, and experiences. We never feel for 
an instant that he wants to make an impression of superior 
knowledge, nor, though he quotes characteristic sayings 
and describes dramatic incidents, does he bore us with a 
string of stories or divulge indiscreet confidences. In short, 
he has the art of letter-writing. Now is the time to deal in 
letters, for an art which is sure to come back is at the 
moment rare, 


addressed. No 


come 


* *% * * 


We have received the first number of a new art magazine, 
Pantheon, edited by Dr. O. von Falke of Berlin and Professor 
Mayer of Munich, where it is published by Messrs. Bruckmann 
(36 marks yearly). The many superb reproductions, both in 
black-and-white and in colour, of pictures, tapestries, furniture, 
and silverware are noteworthy, and it must be said that the 
illustrations are well chosen and the text competently written. 
Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s account of a genuine and beautiful 
Rubens sketch which was sold at Christie’s in 1924 for sixty 
guineas is interesting both in itself and as a proof that bargains 
are still to be had in the very Mecca of dealers and connoisseurs. 
Pantheon should prosper ; an English version of the German 
text is supplied. 

% * * 

The market is flooded with books on crime, criminals 
and their romantic or pseudo-romantic histories. If the 
public is not yet satiated, it will find further sustenance of 
this sort in Mr. Charles Kingston’s Rogues and Adventuresses 
(The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.). We read of the priest 


of the Week 


Riembauer, wit his saintly mien and magnetic personality, 
who murdered two mistresses in succession ; of that courageous 
lady, Sophie Dawes, who by her energy and wit exchanged 
a humble fisherman's hut for a palace at Chantilly ; and of 
many others whose histories are equally astonishing. The 
book is full of good stories, but it is a sad commentary on 
modern taste that such books are so popular, 
* * * * 

It is curious that M. Mantoux’s excellent book on the 
English Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century 
(revised edition translated by Marjorie Vernon (Jonathan 
Cape, 16s.) has only now, after twenty found 
an English translator. However, readers who know no 
French will have the advantage of obtaining a book that is 
net only admirably rendered into English, but has also 
been revised with no little care by the author. M. Mantoux 
gave a great impetus to the study of economic history in 
England, and much has been written of late on special aspects 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. We are 
glad to see that a good deal of the new information has been 
incorporated in the text. It is weil to remember that the 
first Factory Act of 1802, limiting the working hours of 
apprentices and appointing inspectors to see that the law 
was observed, was a private member's Bill promoted by a 
leading manufacturer, the first Sir Robert Peel, and carried 
with general assent. Neither the millowners nor the members 
of the Unreformed Parliament were so callous as it is now 
the fashion to represent them. 

* ~ * * 

A useful book of hints to anglers is The Pike Fisher, by Mr. 
Edward F. Spence (Black, 6s.).. Mr. Spence tells how to equip 
yourself, where to fish, all the ways of fishing for pik 
to strike your pike, how to play your pike, how to land him— 
and even how to let him go with the least possible damage to 
him and to you. Only one thing he omits : 
pike. Evidently he has never eaten Supréme de Brochet at the 
Trois Faisans in Dijon: nor what is less known, the pauchouse 
of Verdun-sur-le-Doubs, a dish in which pike is the main 
ingredient, but tench, bream, and eel figure also. At all events 
one may agree with him that it is disgusting to litter a boat 
with corpses not intended for consumption. Also wet-fly 
fishers, if they are candid, will admit that bait-fishing prac- 
tised as Mr. Spence describes it is a far more diflicult art than 
theirs. Only in one respect is his task easier. He says there 
is no advantage in using light tackle for pike ; whereas with 
trout (and with salmon, too, three days in four), the lighter the 
cast the better the chance to hook fish, and the harder 
consequently to land them. 

* * * * 


years, 


how 


how to cook your 


Having noted that Francis Joseph: Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary (Putnam's. 21s.) is the first book written 
in English to give a ccnnected account of the career of that 
cold-blooded pedant who assisted in the fate-fraught scattering 
of the heritage of Austria, and having commended the industry 
wherewith M. Kugene Bagger has gathered his facts, we cannot 
say much more. The writing of history need not be dull, 
but it does demand a certain dignity, and of that we find none 
in M. Bagger’s pages. His style is alternately turgid, as 
witness * The petit bourgeois mounted the dunghill of his 
inhibitions and crowed for sadistic satisfaction ” ; or crudely 
and clumsily Carlylean, like “* Crowned martyr. Die like ¢ 
man: refused to run away like a bank cashier. Blond beard. 
Still had it. No other in Mexico, Indians dark, no beards. 
Aztees **——which is how the author elects to describe the last 
hours of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. At times he 
is sheerly hideous as “The Chief of the Vienna police, Weiss 
von Starkenfels, rose up one morning to find himself sacked. 
He may or may not have been surprised by the fact ; he must 
have been giddied by the motivation.’ We can almost 
hear Clio shrieking aloud. 

* * * ¥ 
General Knowledge 


« 


Questions and Competitions 


Tnese features will in future be found towards the end of 
the Spectator ; this week at page 478. 
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“The Horns 


The Bonchurch Edition of the Complete Works of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. In twenty volumes. (Heinemann. 


25 gns.) 

TucRE appear now and then among those “upon this dull 
earth dwelling” solitary figures which are not to be judged by 
ordinary standards. They charm and enrage us, they utter 
strange and heavenly melodies in verse or prose, in paint 
or in marble, and intersperse them with the most excruciating 
discords. These are the spirits of the seas and woodlands and 
young Greek singers of the Golden Age, and of that rare and 
entrancing company Swinburne was one. Wise folk yield 
themselves to the bewitchment of their wild charm, and 
firmly shut their eyes to their more disconcerting antics. 

But curiosity is a gift as well as a failing: we want to 
know as much as we may about these exquisite and exas- 
perating beings, and we therefore give the sincerest homage 
to this noble edition of Swinburne’s works in poetry and 
prose for which Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr. T. J. Wise are 
responsible. Sir Edmund reprints with certain additions 
his life of the poet which appeared in 1917. Mr. Wise 
contributes a model bibliography: the rest of the twenty 
splendid volumes are text. Though it is now nineteen years 
since Swinburne died, Sir Edmund, whose friendship with 
the poet was long and intimate, is still exceedingly discreet 
about his indiscretions, and no doubt he is right. He conveys, 
anyhow, with admirable grace and distinction a most vivid 
impression of the genius and personality of his friend. 

This edition comprises much that has not hitherto been 
published, and these pieces are interesting on account of 
their authorship rather than for any intrinsic preciousness. 
The new poems, chiefly early ones salved by Mr. Wise, are 
in the main what one might expect from any very gifted 
boy. There are five fresh cantos of Queen Yseult, there are 
Shakespearean sonnets, there is an admirable prize-poem 
which failed to win the Newdigate, and in all these we occa- 
sionally hear the sound, like distant singing in the night, 
of the authentic voice. But there is nothing really to prepare 
us for the melody which rang out at dawn on the publication 
in 1865 of Atalanta in Caledon. Never since the great age 
of Athens had there sung so Greek a voice, nor, though in his 
Erechtheus Swinburne came closer in form to the Aeschylean 
model, did he ever get so near to the spirit of Athenian song. 
Erechtheus reads like some marvellous translation from the 
Greek, but Alalania is Greek: we feel that some young 
poet who had fallen asleep under the plane-trees of the 
Ilyssus had awoke in our Western land and tuned his lyre 
again. His voice was heard next year in certain of the 
Poems and Ballads, not, let us hasten to add, in the erotic 
screams of “ Anactoria,” nor in the writhings and bitings of 
“Dolores,” but in “Itylus,” and in the gem of all those gems, “A 
Leave-taking.” The ecstatic voice that chanted ‘“ Blossom 
by blossom the spring begins” broke sobbing over :— 

“Sing all once more together: surely she, 
She, too, remembering days and words that were, 
Will turn a little towards us, sighing; but we, 
We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been there. 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me, 

She would not see.” 

Surely we are right in assigning to this most exquisite of all 
his songs the same personal inspiration as Sir Edmund Gosse 
tells us breathes in “The Triumph of Time,” namely, the 
rejection and ridicule of Swinburne’s love by the girl to 
whom he proposed. 

Too often, however, Swinburne got intoxicated by words, 
and he screams instead of singing. Never in verse could 
he lose his incomparable beauty of diction, but he took 
pleasure in shocking the Philistines, whereas the supreme 
artist cares not two straws whether they are shocked or not. 
In the same way rebellion attracted him in itself, irrespective 
of the cause; he gets tipsy with defiance, and the sincerity 
of his crusade for liberty suffers. Revolt, no doubt, was 
his tie with the Pre-Raphaelites, but his expression of revolt 
was completely opposite to theirs; we may imagine, for 
instance, with what consternation would Burne-Jones’s 
chaste and pallid maidens round the Mirror of Venus have 
beheid the invagzion of his Maenads and his Bassarids. The 


of Elfland ” 


Pre-Raphaelites went on producing beauty, whereas Swinburne 
devoted himself too much to shocking stupidity and scolding 
ugliness. It is in this immoderation and violence that his 
critical prose loses force. In his essay on Charles Dickens 
his eestasy of adoration is fanatical, and woe to any who 
ventured to find the minutest flaw in Dickens's splendour, 
George Henry Lewes permitted himself to make the perfectly 
sound criticism that Dickens exaggerates, upon which 
Swinburne, without any reasoned refutation, merely called 
him a chattering dunce, a malignant booby, a smirking 
scribbler, a consummate quack, and the ugliest of all human 
beings except “ his consort George Eliot.” With a parody 
of alliteration ruinous to prose and an infallibility ruinous to 
serious criticism, he lays down that any dissentient from 
himself speaks from “ purblind perversity of prepossession ” 
and scribbles ‘“rancorous and ribald obloquy.”’ That is 
sonorous, fine-sounding stuff, but it proves nothing. Swin- 
burne was always in an ecstasy and a rage, and in his great 
armoury of literary weapons there was never the rapier of 
humour, only bludgeons and bastinadoes. He lacked, too, 
the detachment of the real critic: Matthew Arnold, for 
instance, whom he once fervently admired, wrote in a letter 
to his mother that he had met “a pseudo-Shelley called 
Swinburne.” In consequence Mr. Arnold as a poet ceased 
to exist, and became a Triton among minnows, self-centred 
and complacent, and a pseudo-Wordsworth. Again, Swin- 
burne got it into his head that George Eliot had inspired a 
trumpery journalistic attack on him, and so she was “an 
Amazon thrown sprawling over the crupper of her spavined 
and spur-galled Pegasus.” Whistler offended him, and 
Swinburne’s radiant appreciation of his art shining in the 
poem, ** Before a Mirror,” was superseded by a most senseless 
attack. Walt Whitman, to whom he had addressed one of 
the noblest of his odes, became a poet of the class of Ebenezer 
Elliott, and his goddess “‘a Hottentot wench under the 
influence of cantharides and adulterated rum.” To this 
want of detachment there had now been added the influence 
of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. He thought Whistler 
“a bit of a charlatan,” and persuaded Swinburne to write 
this deplorable attack on him, and he disliked Whitman 
**most heartily.” 

The history of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ascendency over the 
poet presents a most puzzling problem. In 1879 Swinburne 
was in a very bad way—financially, physically, and mentally — 
and Mr. Watts-Dunton, lovingly but firmly, took him out 
of London and put him for the rest of his life in a cage at 
Putney. (Putney! The very word is like a knell.) Yor 
thirty years Swinburne lived there with his rescuer, the 
manner of his days ordained for him, a walk in the morning, 
a siesta after lunch, sober work after siesta and early to bed. 
Under this unexciting régime his health grew robust, but the 
same vigilance kept from him almost all human intellectual 
influences save that supplied by the author of Aylwin. 
“Retro Bohemia” was the edict, and Bohemia comprised 
all the ferment and movement of the day. Perhaps, as Sir 
Edmund Gosse suggests, Swinburne’s mental growth, so 
precocious and prodigious, had already ceased, but if there 
was any vital cell still holding the seed of fire, Putney was 
the very thing to extinguish it. No one would dream of 
denying the devotion of Mr. Watts-Dunton and its admirable 
physical results, but few would dare to deny that this 
ascendency of his, this bird-cage in which, to the practical 
exclusion of any freedom in social intercourse, the two hopped 
chirping from perch to perch, was a disastrous mental! inter- 
ment, and passports to and from the Pines were not very 
easily obtained. The oddest part of all is that Swinburne 
never attempted to revolt ; the arch-rebel now hugged his 
chains, and walked and read and wrote and was very well. 
But Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory had departed, and throughout 
those years he lit not another star in his shining firmament. 
Yet already it was “* thick-inlaid with patines of bright gold,” 
and as long as the English language lives we shall listen 
entranced to their angelic harmonies, 


E. F, Benson. 
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America—The Not So Golden 


The Economic Impact of America. By The Hon. George Peel. 


(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

SruDENTS of the economic conditions of the United States, 
and more particularly returned travellers, have tended since 
the war to alternate between an inferiority complex of a rather 
hopeless kind and a baseless bravado or invincible belief 
in Britain’s star. In both cases they are impressed by some 
striking fact or contrast, and generalization from a few par- 
ticular cases or aspects completes the process. The material 
exists in abundance for a more comprehensive and balanced 
survey, but it requires a disciplined effort which few are willing 
to make, and even with those few an imaginative judgment 
which fewer still possess. It does not matter very much 
whether Mr. Peel is right or wrong in his exact conclusions. 
What matters most is that his mode of thinking and arranging 
past and present facts towards a genuine broad deduction 
shall spread and become a fashion. There is little that is re- 
condite or abstruse, but he has a genius for the selection, from 
a mass of detail, of really significant pieces of statistics and 
politics which lead in almost stately sequence to a conclusion. 
It is not the selection of facts which are required for that 
conclusion, but the work of one who, having fairly reached a 
logical end, goes back over the track and simplifies it for his 
followers. For a book on to-day he seems to start a long 
way back, in the beginnings of American history, and readers, 
completing seven out of twelve chapters before getting down 
to recent times, may think he does a “ devil of a lot of packing 
for a journey he never starts on.” As a matter of fact, it is 
true, when he actually sets forth, that he does not seem to 
need all the traps he has prepared, but, at any rate, he under- 
stands the full historical meaning of all that he does use. 

Incidentally, the picture of strength and weakness should be 
of as much interest to the American as to us. The treatment 
of War Debts and Exports is fresh and judicial. American 
exports have been essential to world reconstruction, and this 
must benefit our own export trade far more than the immediate 
* impact ” has hurt us. America has merely taken the place 
of Germany, and world competition has not much changed in 


amount, but its direction is different, for it is (on 1913 prices) 
only about 2 per cent. more for manufactured goods. Our 
scope for ** quality ” is greater than ever, and quality forces 
us over the tariff barrier to an extent little realized. The 
outcome of his long argument is that * it is not so much the 
economic strength of the world as the economic weakness of 
the world, which is our real danger ... on the whole the 
exports of the two great peoples perform a common work.” 
Mr. Peel hardly meets with adequate figures or arguments 
the fact that we have a vast equipment for supply of ordinary 
goods (coal, steel, cotton and wool) for which others have 
equipped themselves, or for which the demand is definitely 
reduced. Our relative obsolescence, or rather surplus, of this 
equipment and its man power is our special problem of dis- 
location, that no reliance on quality trade can help us over. 


The next bugbear to be reduced to its proper proportions is 
the American mastery of the mercantile marine and ship- 
building. The tale of obsolescence and losses is not spared, 
and our own powers and equipment are properly dressed for 
favourable lighting. America’s unemployment and * small- 
business ” failures are recorded (for what they are worth, as 
against aggregates which are mighty in spite of them). In 
dealing with monetary policy the inherent weakness of the 
system of 28,000 unrelated banks behind the “ attractive 
facade ” of the Federal Reserve system is stressed, and an 
inspiring case made for London as the centre and brain of the 
world’s finance against mere size and mere brawn. Com- 
parisons of national wealth and income and their growth in 
the respective countries are not attempted. Mr. Peel's book 
is a comforting and, be it added, timely record of mitigations 
of America’s prosperity and of Britain’s adversity. After all, 
we feel, the distance between us is not so great. Of works 
of the * Buck up—you're not dead yet ” order this is the very 
best and sanest. For lucidity and breadth, and freedom from 
hysterics or hyperbole, it is remarkable. And it contains not 
a few contributions to economic analysis and insight. 


J. C. Sramp. 


Jack of Two ‘Trades 


A Final Burning of Boats. By Ethel Smyth. (Longmans. 


10s. Gd.) 

Dame Erne. Smytu’s whole heart and soul are in her music, 
but a good deal of her mind and personality she puts into her 
pen. She says of herself that she is *‘ Jack of Two Trades.” 
The English public has been most generous in its appreciation 
of her writing, but so far as her music is concerned she com- 
plains bitterly that she has had her due from foreigners only, 
Strangers have said things about it which ‘ foreigners are 
capable of thinking and are not ashamed to say,” she tells 
us with somewhat disconcerting assurance. Here is a piece of 
Austrian criticism of general as well as particular interest : 
“ Every part of the writer's being is music, music that seems 
to have streamed through the deepest part of her country’s 
soul.’ The critic sees in her work “the steel-like qualities of 
those strange islanders, so straightforward, yet so full of 
secret passion.” If in this ‘“‘rapid biographical survey *’ she 
blows her own trumpet, she blows it extraordinarily well and 
we are never bored, indeed she knows how to fix our delighted 
attention during the whole of the performance ; when she 
tells us, however, that men try to ‘“ damp down” the success 
achieved by any feminine rival in any art or trade, and tilts 
her lance against ** the gentlemen of the Press *’ who have not 
“the remotest conception of the quality of my work,” we 
cannot help smiling. These ** hoary-minded ” detractors have 
insisted on calling her “ the best of our lady composers ! ” 
She cannot forgive the derogatory qualification. The reader 
wonders that the applause she has had in England outside 
the newspapers has not atoned for a little Press prejudice, 
She allows us to see a letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw which is a 
perfect model of praise. 

Her contempt for the self-styled musical Intelligentsia 
knows no bounds; nor does her kindness for the 


* Tonorantsia *’ whom she encourages to trust to their 
instinctive judgment and not be made ashamed by any amount 
of clever contempt. Let them despise “the man with the 
cold water can.” ‘If what you are listening to arrests you, 
amuses you, touches your heart, don’t be intimidated by the 
thought that it is perhaps not very high-class music.” 
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If we turn away from Dame Ethel Smyth's work to her 
hobby we find her attitude changed. She modestly presents 
her readers with several essays and the libretto of two small 
comic operas which occupy only the space of two chapters 
and are gay and charming in the extreme. The songs are 
full of lilt and the dialogue of laughter. The Ignorantsia 
are encouraged to scrap the orchestra and attempt to go 
through them with the piano only. 

Charming as these little fantasias are, we think the most 
entertaining picce of this amusing scrapbook is a character 
study, a portrait, or perhaps we should say a caricature 
of Augusta Holmes, an English musician of yesterday who 
lived abroad and about whom we are told that, though we are 
not bound to know of her, some of her compositions will live 
for ever. “A _ perfect thing, however isolated, however 
small, can never be forgotten.” A notorious rather than a 
celebrated woman, “ her reputation was based upon songs 
and seduction,” some of her songs having * a dewy freshness 
which suggests a French Schubert.” As a young woman 
she was “ physically entrancing’; as an old woman we 
are introduced to her “in the gala room of a ci-devant, a 
terrible room smothered in tarnished trophies and photographs 
bescrawled with passionate protestations.” She has lost her 
looks. Cosmetics have succeeded only in carrying on a 
tradition. The writer cannot at first find any trace of the 
charm of her wild youth, and “ when by chance the talk 
drifted into intimate regions the serene, detached key in which 
she pitched a casual reference to past storms was wonderfully 
reassuring.” Visiting her once more with the charitable 
intention of getting up a “ Holmes Concert” in London, 
Dame Ethel took with her an old musical friend who dimly 
recollected his own adoration for Augusta in her great days. 
“That meeting is one of the supremely comic recollections 
of my life,” we read. The comicality is well conveyed, and 
we are able “to reconstruct in flashes the fascination that 
had conquered Paris some decades ago.” The other * lady 
composer” found it impossible to introduce the subject of 
business, and a few weeks later saw Augusta’s death in the 
paper. Her songs are still sung. ‘It pleases me to think, 
that at this very moment while I am invoking her memory, 
the earthly echoes of some of her music may be going by her 
‘like thin flames.” The whole chapter is a clever bit of 
journalism. 

Most of us have read too much about ‘ Germany after 
the War,’ but even those who suppose themselves surfeited 
with the subject may find it interesting, as seen through 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s sympathetic and humorous eyes. The 
old cashier in a bank who said “I am glad I am old for 
I have seen much and learned much; my sons will learn 
nothing, learning does not pay and one must live,” may 
have no exact counterpart here. But would not many 
a ruined country gentleman echo the sentiment? The 
death throes of any class are very sad to witness. What, 
one wonders, would be the effect of the rationing of rooms here ? 
There is no telling what overcrowding may bring us to, 
In 1922 “ None is allowed to occupy a larger dwelling than 
he needs, and I heard of old friends of mine whose house 
is now crammed with uncles, aunts and cousins they have 
not been on speaking terms with for years.” The picture 
arouses speculation as to which would one prefer: to have 
one’s house crowded with unsympathetic relations, or complete 
strangers, say of a different class, much more * smart” or 
much less educated or even civilized than oneself? The 
German evidently preferred his relations. The Englishman 
would find it hard to decide. 


> 


The “Lord of Language’ 


The Life of Oscar Wilde. 

(T. Werner Laurie. 18s.) 
Ir cannot be said that Mr. Sherard’s Life of Oscar Wilde, 
the first edition of which was published in 1906, has worn 
well. Mr. Sherard felt unable to enter into any discussion 
of Wilde’s crime and imprisonment. He is, therefore, debarred 
from making any serious attempt at solving the riddle of his 
psychology. No doubt such discretion was essential when 
Mr. Sherard wrote. Maybe it would still be essential in a 
biographer of to-day ; but so long as it is so, no very satis- 
factory life of Wilde is possible, 


By Robert Harborough Sherard. 


nd 


Mr. Sherard starts his book with several chapters on Wilde's 
parentage and early surroundings, on which he rightly lays 
great stress in the formation of Wilde’s character. No 
doubt, too, he is psychologically justified in giving great 
space to a character study of Lady Wilde, his mother: for, 
as in all men of his type, the influence of his mother was very 
strong in Oscar Wilde. He also makes us realize the curious, 
cultured, and yet irregular and Bohemian Irish home from 
which Wilde came. The following passage certainly makes 
one understand something of the extraordinary atmosphere 
which produced this extraordinary man :— 

“Lady Wilde was a wonderful classical scholar, she had the 
sheer delight in Latin and Greek literature that true scholars 
manifest, and made of the Roman orators or the Greek tragedians 
her favourite reading. A lady once called at No. 1, Merriton 
Square and found Sir William’s house in the possession of the 
bailiffs. ‘There were two strange men,’ this lady relates, * sitting 
in the hall, and I heard from the weeping servant that they were 
*“men in possession.” I felt so sorry for poor Lady Wilde and 
hurried upstairs to the drawing-room, where I knew I should find 
her. Speranza was there, indeed, and seemed not in the least 
troubled by the state of affairs in the house. I found her lying 
on the sofa reading the Prometheus Vincetus of Aeschylus, from 
which she began to declaim passages to me, with exalted enthusiasm, 
She would not let me slip in a word of condolence, but seemed 
very anxious that I should share her entire admiration for the 
beauties of the Greek tragedian which she was reciting.’ ”’ 

Unfortunately, some of Mr. Sherard’s pages make almost 
grotesque reading to-day, when we can see Wilde's talents, 
his achievements, and his sins, in calm perspective. What 
could be more absurd, for example, to our ears than this 
comparison between Oscar Wilde and Napoleon ? 

“There are many points in Oscar Wilde’s career which allow 
of a comparison between him and the great Napoleon; and this 
deliberate delight in provoking enmities, this sheer recklessness 
and uncharitable combativeness, is not the least striking charact 
istic common to both.” 


Mr. Sherard gives some interesting chapters on Wilde's 
social ambitions and activities in London, and shows how 
small and precarious was the social success he achieved. The 
aristocratic London society of the day entertained the strongest 
antipathy for him long before there was any scandal attached 
to his name. Mr. Sherard quotes an interesting letter to 
this effect from a London society hostess, who herself scems to 
have liked Wilde :— 

*T knew him,” so runs the letter, “ first at a Huxley dinner, 
just after he left Oxford. I was then old enough to be his mother, 
but I thought I had never met so wonderful and brilliant a creatur 
Even you,” she adds, addressing the person to whom this lette: 
was written, “ seem hardly to know how the ordinary run of English 
society hated him. I was never allowed to ask him to our house. 
How unconscious he must have been of this hatred when | 
thought that society would stand by him. Poor thing, that he 
should have represented an aristocrat to the howling crowds is 
most curious.” 

Mr. Sherard gives a chronological account of Wilde's 
various publications and makes us realize his complete financial 
failure until only six years before the crash. But he does not 
discuss the baneful influence which came into Wilde's 
life at about the same time as his theatrical success, and 
encompassed his ruin, nor does he attempt any real estimation 
of the literary value of Wilde's work. He does, however, 
give a series of quotations from contemporary reviews of eac! 
of Wilde’s books, as they came out, which are certainly 
interesting. 

‘ The story of Oscar Wilde's prosecution and trial is not 
given. The author's defence for his hero’s acts is the plea 
of insanity :—- 

“Max Nerdau was in the right when he spoke of Oscar Wilde 
as a degenerate, and his essay would have had more effect had it 
been worded with more charity and less rancour. There was in 
the composition of that wonderful brain, hidden somewhere, a 
demon- factor, which the coup de fouet of alcohol and excess of 
stimulating food could lash into periodical activity. The evidence 
is very strong that Oscar Wilde's special form of disease was epilepti- 
form, as indeed are all the most cruel afflictions of the brain. Ons 
striking characteristic of these formidable maladies is that thei 
victim, who while under the influence of the paroxysm commit 
the most atrocious deeds, is, when he recovers his sanity, totally 
unconscious of what he has done.” 


Alcohol was poison to Wilde and made his Jekyll into a 
kind of Hyde. But modern psychology has thrown so much 
light on persons of Wilde’s temperament that we can‘hardly 
accept this sort of crude explanation any longer. One 
wonders, as one reads the closing chapters of Mr. Sherard’s 
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book describing the behaviour of both Wilde and the public 
during the trial, whether the same sort of scenes would take 
changed very little, 


Medical science 


place to-day. Perhaps society has 
and would act with no greater intelligence. 
has, indeed, advanced very far since the ‘nineties, but its 
very slight. We still 


clever 


influence upon criminal procedure is 
indiscriminately pitch fecble-minded 
absconding solicitors, epileptics who have committed a murder, 
and persons who like Wilde have some sexual abnormality, 
all together into the same utterly inappropriate prisons. 
Until we do better than that, we have no real right to feel 
superior to the epoch which produced and sentenced such 
an individual as Oscar Wilde. 


pickpockets, 


Vestiges of Lost Atlantis ? 


Rossel Island: An Ethnological Study. By W. E. Armstrong: 
(Cambridge University Press. 158s.) 

ApurERENTS of Professor Elliot-Smith’s ‘“ Diffusionist * school 
of culture will find much of great interest here. Rossel Island 
is the most easterly of the Louisiade group, Papua; and its 
inhabitants are almost completely isolated from the rest of 
the archipelago. Mr. Armstrong contrasts the gloomy 
temperament of this peculiar people with the gaiety of the 
Massim, though it is difficult to understand why he should 
attribute this to culture rather than to nature. He gives no 
Culture is not forced upon a people : 
it is a product of their temperament—itself the product of 
the reaction of their nature with their physical environment. 
3ut the culture of these islanders challenges attention by being 
highly suggestive of outside influences. 

It may be mere coincidence, but if so it is a very extra- 
ordinary one, that the Rossel Islanders should believe that a 
man has a ka, * the shadow and reflection ” of himself. This 
ka must not be confused with his ghd, his life or soul which 
There is here a very 


reasons for his belief. 


becomes his ghost after death. strong 
resemblance, not only in name, to the ancient Egyptian ka, 
or double, which was distinct from the La, or soul proper. 
This striking similarity leads one to question the currency 
system of the Rossel Islanders. One of their most peculiar 
features, it is an extremely complicated affair. Mr. Arm- 
strong found that this * money ” was undoubtedly used as a 
means of exchange, but that it had also acquired a variety of 
religious significances. It bears the marks of a thoroughly 
sound and practical decimal system distorted by minds which 
could not comprehend it. There is the further significant 
point that the Islanders have only one weapon, a spear, and 
yet tell tales of other weapons. They even know of the bow 
and arrow—for it is a children’s plaything—but they never 
use it. Their wandering mythology reminds one 
of so many primitive peoples——of a more coherent faith which 
their simple minds have garbled as a child garbles a fairy-tale. 
Mr. Armstrong's rather heavy reading, 
especially at first; but these facts he has discovered are 
fascinatingly suggestive. Are they indeed traces of a 
mighty culture that once was carricd to all peoples, yet 


% 


assimilated by few % 


as do those 


writing makes 


Fiction 


Variations in Personality 


Debonair. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. Gd.) 
Keeping Up Appearances. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Builfighters. By Henri de Montherlant. Translated by Edwin 


Gile Rich. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Death of a Diplomat. By Peter Oldfield. (Consiable. 6s.) 
The Mad Carews. By Martha Ostenso. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Ninth Vibration. By L. Adams Beck. (Fisher Unwin, 

7s. 6d.) 
OF all the myths and mysteries of the spring, that of Demeter 
and Persephone is the most profound and beautiful. Can an 
artist of G. B. Stern’s quality really think that the stainless 
goddess-girl who was rapt from the flowers of Enna to the 
dark chariot of Aidoneus may be imagined in the same 
instant as her reckless Loveday, “ ragamuflin one,” gold- 
digger, demi-vierge, or that the fussy, jeaious little parent 
of that Loveday could wear one moment the grave raiment 


Miss Stern 
and, though 
Jack a Manory proves that she can be deft at a gay enter- 
tainment, Debonair seems a mistake. She strikes the great 
Demeter chord of lamentation, and syncopates the theme 
into very bad jazz. 


of the Mourning Mother, the Hellenic Madonna ? 
Is stiil disinclined for her more serious work : 


The rush of Loveday’s irresponsible 
adventures is given with a captivating expertise ; and most 
of the characters are lively puppets. Loveday is so tenderly 
described that we half believe that her eyes ‘and mouth are 
* debonair” even if her speech and deeds are not. In short, 
the book is a jarring disappointment ; but it is not dul 

In Keeping Up Appearances Miss Rose Macaulay joyously 
renews her attack on the follies of her day. Ller dexterity is 
unfailing, her derision is contagious, and her impatience with 
fads, cranks, and poses as brilliant as it is salutary. All her 
unsparing knowledge of the shams and subterfuges of the 
human consciousness is here applied to the sad case of Daphne 
Daisy Simpson, who, like many another, had at least three 
personalities. Daisy, her conscious self, is a 
stricken creature aged thirty, who “ keeps up appearances ” 
in the shape of her day-dream Daphne, a 
attractive, gamine person, radiating vitality to the eves that 
observe her, especially the eyes of Raymond Folyot, with 
whom she is desperately in love. Some and wistful 
spirit. crying behind all this, is Daphne-Daisy’s real self. But 
there is an embarrassing extension of Daisy in Miss Marjorie 
Wynne, author of novels like Summer's Over, and chief 
contributor to the Woman's Page of the Daily Wire. When 
Raymond becomes engaged to her, Daisy, distracted between 
her mother and step-relatives, Cockney and kind, and the 
Folyot family, given to hobbies but extremely * 
nervous lying gets herself into an imbroglio at once cruel and 
funny. She is lost in snobbish betrayals, and by night is 
* blown about by black winds from Dis.” There is a dreadful 
exposure scene, and Daisy releases Raymond. Were 
before she sails for America, might Daisy's true self come 
fluttering into her desolate state. But a lady says 
conventional words of admiration on the liner. Daphne 
walks brightly in to luncheon ; Daisy begins to back her up, 
and Miss Wynne prepares to face a lecturing tour. ‘* Oh, 
what am I to do?’ whispered the little bewildered voice that 
belonged to none of these three, and” .. . {led shivering for cover. 

Daphne-Daisy goes her uncertain through a 
crowded with amusing people and an atmosphere thick with 
mordant shafts of satire. Through Daisy's activities, and 
those of her step-brother ** Ed,’ a deadly kattery of contempt 
is directed at journalistic ways. In some other matters the 
author is not inevitably right, though she is always shrewd. 
Her gaze at humanity sometimes scems a little hard ; and her 
humours rarely drop their bright plummets very deep. She 
scorns to appear moved ; and only in a comparison or a swift 
impression will she whisper an admission of things eternal. 


weak, nerve- 


courageous, 


elfin 


cultured,” by 


now, 


some 


way scene 


M. Henri de Montherlant is a distinguished French author ; 
and those who are aware of his literary descent from Barrés 
and Maurras and his passion for “ latinisme ”’ will certainly 
read his work in the original. The translator of Bulljighters 
would have been well advised to set some brief preface before 
his version of this early episode in the career of the adolescent 
hero of Le Songe. Alban de Briconte appears here in his 
seventeenth year, spending a holiday in Andalusia to satisfy 
his passion for the bull-fight. So Roman are the boy’s dreams 
that words like “* arena” and “ yvestiarii’’ even can enchant 
him, and, like a true Mithraic adept, le loves the bull he 
slays. This is an unusual study of Latin youth: and those 
who can make the intellectual effort to realize a bull-fight as 
a sacerdotal mystery will find some fascination in the obscure 
and haughty soul of the young devotee of Imperial Rome. 

Not in Geneva would we naturally look for such compre: 
hension ; but apparently bloodshed of a more secret kind does 
brighten up the tale of “ conversations” and councils. So 
Peter Oldfield asserts in The Death of a Diplomat. A diamond 
and a secret treaty vanish after a murder; John Lavington, 
aided by the delightful journalist Betty Marshall, recovers the 
treaty. The other way round, really; for Lavington seems 
rather a novice at this game. But this actually is an exciting 
story ; and the slightly bureaucratic style seems to heighten 
the effect. The reader feels distinctly ** let down ” in the last 
chapter, when he is told that the dangerously recovered treaty 
has been published the night before by the contracting parties. 
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I do not believe it. But John and Betty fall into each other's 
arms, all the same. 

The Mad Carews belong to those families of insolent grace 
that come to ruin with such pride of bearing that they pass 
in pardon. This novel is a love story of a simple and noble 
kind, set in the hollows of Minnesota, and intimate with 
seedtime and harvest. It is written with real eloquence ; and 
the final scene on the mountain is beautiful. 

In The Ninth Vibration Mrs. Adams Beck presents eight 
stories dipped in the mythologies of the East. The two 
longest are still spoiled for some tastes by too wordy 
description and a vague exaltation which is not true mysticism. 
But others have a new reticence and a dramatic power which 
gives them real imaginative value. ‘“ The Incomparable 
Lady ” has a charming irony of manner; and “ The Hatred 
of the Queen ’’ is most moving. Perhaps Mrs. Adams Peck 
has found her artistic form of expression in the short story. 


Racue, ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Mr. Walpole’s New Novel 


Wintersmoon. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In his solidly built new novel Mr. Walpole tries to see his way 
through the tangle of post-War customs and morals ; and his 
own outlook is what we should expect of him—urbane and 
sensible. 

Rosalind Grandison is his type of the “ modern girl” ; 
bright, feverish and egotistic ; without standards, and without 
insight into other human beings ; meaning well, but terrified 
into senselessness by a fear of being dull. She marries a 
rather nice and rather old-fashioned young man, Tom Seddon, 
out of pity and affection ; she finds the situation intolerable 
and makes no real attempt to carry it through. She takes toa 
flirtation with a bitter, unpopular and unmannerly young 
intellectualist : her husband shoots himself: and she is left 
to face life with no more guidance than her own feather-brained 
insistence on having her own way. 

Opposed to Rosalind is her elder sister, Janet, more modest, 
more capable and more considerate of others. She, too, 
marries without love ; but she marries to free her sister from 
poverty, and with as honest an arrangement with her husband 
as the two of them can construct. Her husband, Wildherne 
Poole, is himself in love with another woman, but he keeps 
himself loyally to his bargain. 

In the course of time Janet falls in love with her husband. 
It is a most desolating circumstance for her : Poole’s kindliness 
and loyalty serve only to exasperate her feeling of emptiness 
in their relations. And when they have a child and Poole, 
overjoyed, spends all his time with the boy, Janet finds in 
herself unsuspected jealousies and evil feelings. In the end, 
Poole is wakened to his wife’s love; and after they have 
borne together a period of grief for the death of their child, 
they begin their married life again from the beginning with 
new trust and confidence. 

The background of the story is the life of the most ancient 
and venerable London clubs, and the most ancient and 
venerable houses of the peerage; and here Mr. Walpole 
is at his best. In the midst of so much sensationalism, 
50 many sex stories, it is indeed a relief to come upon such a 
strong yet simple book and one written in such beautiful 
style. Mr. Walpole has long been a master of his craft, but 
in this book he excels himself. It is one of the most delightful 
stories we have read for a long time. 


COCKXADES. By Meade Minnigerode. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
This is a good rattle of a story. The scene is laid in 
America, a few years after the French Revolution. It is 
reported that the Dauphin of France is still alive, and plots 
and counterplots, abductions and rescues, centre round the 
see of a youth who may or may not be the Dauphin 
iimself. The French secret police, the monarchists, American 
democrats, and the dark power of Spain are all involved. 
The dénoucment must not be given away, but we may say 
that the young man himself, who is the centre of all this 
attention, has no wish for a throne and the cares of kingship : 
in his heart he desires nothing better than to be a good 
American citizen and enjoy the love of a Creole lady. In 
spite of this, Big Bill Thompson will probably be after Mr. 
Minnigerode’s blood : he almost accuses George Washington 
of being “ class-conscious.” 
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Year Book, 1928. (Business Publications. 15s.)-——Birds 


of the Ocean. By W. B. Alexander. (Putnam. 15s.)——— 
Popular Handbook of Indian Birds. By Wugh Whistler 
(Gurney and Jackson. 15s.) 

NATURE AND Sport :—The Garden of God. By Coulson Kerna. 
han. (The Epworth Press. 2s. 6d.)-——The Story of the 
Hive. By Canning Williams. (Black. 6s.)——-Epics of 
the Fancy. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
-———Ten—and Out. By Alexander Johnston. (Chapman 
and Hall. 16s.)——I Go A-Fishing. By J. Brunton 
Blaikie. (Arnold. 10s. 6d.)———Yacht Racing. By Manfred 
Curry. (Bell. 25s.) 

MIsceLLANEOUS :—Science for You. sy J. G. Crowther. 
(Routledge. 5s.)-—-4A Book of Words. By Rudyard 
Kipling. (Macmillan. 6s.)——-The ABC of the History 
of Civilization. By Henry Thomas Buckle. (Hamilton. 
2s. 6d.)——-Romantic London. By Ralph Nevill. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d.)}——Forest Folklore, Mythology and Romance. By 
Alexandra Porteous. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.)——The 
Creative East. By J. W.'T. Mason. (Murray. 3s. 6d.)—— 
In Quest of the Western Ocean. By Nellis M. Crouse. 
(Dent. 25s.) 

Fiction :—A Life’s Mourning. By George Gissing. New 
edition. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.)———Spook Stories. 
By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)———The Cabala. 
By Thornton Wilder. New edition. (Longmans. 6s.)——- 
Bread and Honey. By Madeline Linford. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)——-Some Take a Lover. By Peter Traill. (aber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—— Southern Charm. By Isa Glenn, 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 





General Knowledge Questions 


Tuer prize of one guinea which the Editor offers each week 
for the best set of thirteen general knowledge questions 
has been awarded this week to Lord Meath for the following :— 


1. What is the origin of the word “ember” in speaking of 
* ember weeks” ? 

2. Who said, “A little philosophy inclincth man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion ” ? 

3. Who was the last Hapsburg Emperor of Germany, and when 
did he surrender the title ¢ 

4. What is a “ Barmecide feast,” and how did the phrase 
originate ? 

5. Why is a certain lead printing type called “ brevier” ? 

6. Name the countries of which Oslo and Tellinn are respectively 
the capitals. 

7. What is the origin of the name ‘“ Cheapside” ? 

8. “ Where London’s column, pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies.” 

Who wrote the above, what is London's Column, and why is it 
said to lie ? 

9. Where did Solomon’s Navy find gold, and how much did 
they bring him ? 

10. What great man was nicknamed “ Father Violet ” ? 

11. When and where did Nelson lose his right arm ? 

12. *“* When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the 
gentleman ?"" Who is said to have used these words and when ? 

13. “It is a wonderful place ... this London... and what 
do I know of it?” Who said this ? 


Answers will be found on page 482. 
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HOW'S THIS FOR A | 
GOOD INVESTMENT? | 


Money makes money. Build up 
a Private Income this way. 
Immediate Protection 
for family as well. 


PROFIT ON SMALL 
il, 918 sinus ANNUAL DEPOSITS 
Don't wait to accumulate a | every deposit. ‘This has been 


| few hundred pounds before | taken into account in the 
|| joining those men of larger | figure quoted for deposit. 














income who are building up Actually vou deposit £83 6s., 

fortune through shrewd in- | but rebate of Income Tax 

vestment—start now with an saves vou £8 Os. 9d., leaving 
| annual deposit of a sum you | total net deposit of £75 5s. 3d. 
| can afford out of your income, The Government  thereiore 
| which will put you on th assists you in your aim to 
|| same royal road to independ become independent, by a 
| ence for life. Asan example, | contribution amounting over 
i 29s. weekly (deposited quar- | the whole period to about 
| terly, half-yearly, or yearly) | £200. This assumes, of 
| secures for a man of 30 no | course, the present rate of tax. 
| less a sum than £3,400 at 
| 


55. £20 A MONTH IF 

PERMANENT LY DISABLED. 
The risk 
Illness or ident at any | 
time may permanently in- | 
capacitate vou for earning a 


| age 
| ‘This amazit igly pro itable in- 
|} vestment is offered by a Cor 
poration with Government- 
j| supervised assets exceeding 
| £82,000,000. The plan pli ices 
|} the man of comparatively living. In that case your | 
small income on an equality | deposits to the Company cease 
|| with the man who can invest | and you will receive £20 per 
! 





large sums. It is an abso- | month until you are 55, when 
lutely safe investment, and | the £ ; 
it carries great advantages 
not associated with any other | £2,000 FOR FAMILY. 

|} form of investment. If you do not live to age 55, 
These are the benefits based £2,000, plus generous profits 
|} on Company’s present bonus | accrued, will be paid to your 
distribution, and assuming, | family. ‘This financial pro- 
for purpose of this example, | tection is secured directly you 
a present age of 30 and a| make your first deposit. 


net deposit of £75 5s. 3d. 
(less than 29s. weekly ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT. 
The figures and age quoted || 
£3,400 AT AGE 55. here may not be suitable to Hi 
Although only £1,881 lis. 3d. you. But whether you are j 
net will actually have been | older or younger, able to de- | 
deposited, yet at age 55 the | posit more or not so much, | 
Company will send you aj] the plan is still your best || 
cheque for £3,400, or, if you | means for providing for the | 
prefer it, will crag itee you future. Write, giving exact | 


3,400 becomes due. 


}} an income for life, from that | age and amount you can 
date, of about £285. save yearly, to J. F. Junkin 
, ‘ (General Manager), Sun Life | 
INCOME TAX SAVED. of Canada, 13 Sun of 


This form of investment en- | Canada House, Victoria || 
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titles you to a rebate upon | Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
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GILBERT THOMAS in The Spectator writes + 
“Mr. Griffith has wriiten a very 
notable boek, as delightful in sty! 
as it is ripe in scholarship . . . a 
more satisfying or better bataneed 
biography we have seldom read .. . 
yet no important aspect of Bunyan. 
spiritual or temporal, is omitted... . 
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Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which: 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few. smokers who have not ex- 
‘pecienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Ailenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
* tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the ion 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Where Does the Money Come From ? 


Tuere is, I know, always something unsatisfactory, not 
to say irritating, in propounding a riddle without giving 
the answer. Nevertheless, at the risk of incurring the 
displeasure of readers of the Spectator, I propose to take 
that course, and, if any readers of this column will 
suggest an answer, I can assure them it will be very 
welcome. 

For the last few years, complaints of industrial 
depression, or, at all events, of depression in our key 
industries, have been constant. Moreover, practical 
expression of the depression has been furnished in the 
case of railways and many other big industries where 
dividends have fallen to a low level in most cases, and in 
some cases have disappeared altogether. During this 
same period, taxation and the high cost of living 
are supposed to have strained the resources of all but the 
wealthiest classes very severely, leaving little margin for 
saving. Our foreign trade, too, has been greatly curtailed, 
so that the visible adverse balance would seem to have 
left us no margin for lending abroad, while even when 
allowance has been made for invisible exports, the small 
estimated favourable balance remaining has given little 
indication of power to grant credits to foreign countrics. 

A Financia Parapox. 

And yet, in the midst of these conditions, we know 
that during the last two years, especially, there have been 
other developments of a character suggesting almost a 
plethora of money available for investment or speculative 
purposes. During the past three years, for instance, 
the joint stock banks must have sold in the aggregate 
something like £250,000,000 in high-class investment 
securities, all of which have been steadily absorbed cither 
by other financial concerns or by the general public, 
and, so far from investment stocks having suffered, 
prices have been firm throughout. During last year 
fresh issues of capital in this country amounted to 
£315,000,000, being a great increase over the preceding 
year, and for the most part the new issues of capital were 
eagerly applied for. During last year the appreciation in 
Stock Exchange representative securities selected by the 
Bankers’ Magazine was no less than £269,000,000, and 
during the first three months of the present year the 
rise has been even more pronounsed. 

Pubic INTEREST. 

In the last issue of the Spectator I dwelt at some 
length upon the growing extent of gambling operations 
in certain securitics on behalf of the public, and during 
the last few days I notice that certain journals, which are 
noted for having their car to the ground to anticipate 
public demands, are now instituting daily competitions 
with prizes to those who will send in the best suggestions 
for likely speculative investments. Many who were never 
accustomed to turn to the financial columns of a daily 
or weekly paper are now doing so, and probably not a 
few City editors are being conjured to remember that 
their columns are read not merely by those with an 
intimate knowledge of finance, but by those who are 
hungering to make a little money by a judicious purchase 
of shares. 

LavisH ExPeNDITURE. 

Moreover, it is not merely in response to new capital 
issues or the rise in securities that evidence is to be 
found of apparent prosperity in the midst of alleged 
commercial depression, for we know that the general 
rate of family expenditure is very much higher than it 
was before the war. It is not merely that prices of the 
necessaries of life are higher, therefore involving greater 
expenditure, or even that the general standard of ordinary 
comfort in the working classes has been raised, but that, 
in addition to all this, the luxury trades are among the 
most prosperous at the present time. The smallest house 
has its motor garage, and motoring, with all its attendant 
expenditure, is overcrowding the streets and lanes. 
That more time and money are expended in dancing and 
other light amusements since the War few will deny, 


and however much such recreations, &c., may conduce 
to the happiness of those who indulge in them, they 
can searcely be classed among the productive or 
wealth-producing activities of the country. 

IGNORANCE IN Hicu Quarrers. 

I can quite imagine some readers having got thus far 
suggesting that surely the key to the mystery is to be 
found in the City? There, if anywhere, in the inner 
sanctuaries of the Bank parlours will no doubt be found 
the answer to the question, “* Where does the money come 
from?” The Stockbrokers who handle the orders for 
investments and speculation, the Bankers who receive 
the applications for the new Loans and, indeed, who 
hold the entire liquid resources of the country, these 
surely will be able to tell us whether we are really pros- 
perous or not, and whether this great response to new 
issues and this rise in securities represents the great 
driving force of accumulated savings, or whether it is 
for the most part a movement based on borrowed money. 
The fact remains, however, that the question I have 
placed at the head of this article is asked quite as 
insistently in the City and in the innermost Bank parlours 
as it is by the intelligent man-in-the-street. 

A Seconpary INFLATION. 

A moment’s thought will show how in a sense the 
effects of the inflation period of the War can linger and 
even minister to further credit expansion. During those 
four years of War, our own Government Debt itself 
increased by something like £7,000,000,000, and it must 
be remembered that those securities in their turn consti- 
tute a further base for credit expansion. To take a 
conerete example, we will suppose that Mr. A. during 
the War period, either out of War profits or out of savings, 
obtained £10,000 in Government securitics, and is now 
desirous of ** bulling”’ the shares of some artificial silk 
company. In the first place, unless the shares purchased 
are of some inferior concern, he will probably get 
a substantial advance from his bankers, who may be 
satisfied by requiring a large percentage margin on the 
actual shares themselves, plus a small part of the 
Government stocks deposited as security, which will thus 
constitute a basis of credit for the new transaction. 

SUGGESTIVE Ports, 

Nor, perhaps, must it be foregotten that one or two 
circumstances have conspired to make bankers desirous 
of ficlds for employing their resources in the shape of 
loans for short periods. In the first place, the absence 
of the usual activities in the key industries of the country 
have lessened ordinary trade demands, while in the second 
place, we have during recent vears had an exceptional 
amount of Forcign money here deposited for short periods, 
and the sum total of these considerations suggests that 
while the prosperity of the country may be a little better 
than is suggested by visible trade figures, it is scarcely 
as great as might be supposed from the financial 
activity in the City, both as regards new capital issues 
and the rise in existing securities. These, however, 
are merely suggestive points and by no means constitute 
an authoritative or suflicient reply to the main question 
asked at the beginning of the article. 

Artiucer W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


ACTIVE MARKETS, 
ContinveD cheerfulness has characterized the stock markets 
during the past week, an outstanding feature at one time being 
the jump in Wireless and Cable stocks in consequence of the 
proposed fusion which is to take the form of a holding company. 
That Cable stocks should have risen more than Marconi’s 
Wireless is scarcely surprising, having regard to the fact that 
they have fallen very considerably during the last year or two 
owing to apprehensions of wireless competition. In most 
other departments of the Ilouse the tone has been good and, 
while public interest has perhaps centred in the more 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 
LIMITED. 


CONTINUED GROWTH AND PROSPERITY. 


THE CABLE COMPANIES’ AGREEMENT. 


Tue thirty-second ordinary general meeting of British Tnsulated 
Cables, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at the Exchange Station Hotel, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. D. Sinclair, Chairman of 
ood attendance of shareholders. 

Mr. W. Kerfoot (Secretary) having read 
the meeting, 

The Chairman referred at the outset to the creat 
by the Company through the death of Mr. James Taylor, who had 
been chairman of the Company for the past ten vears, and previously 
acted as vice-chairman since 1902. Throughout that period his w.ce 
the direction of the Company 


the Company, presided over a 


the notice convening 


loss sustained 


experience and active participation in 
contributed in no small measure to the 


(Hear, hear.) 
ANOTHER Goop 


successful position it las 
i 

g.tained, 
YEAR. 


Dealing with the report and balance sheet, the Chairman said 


gharcholders would agree that the Company had experienced 
another good year. The profit shown amounted to £609,242, 


as avainst £607,852 for the previous year. Last year the invest 
ments were reduced by £129,000; this year they had been further 
reduced by £28,000, and now stood at £852,049, their balance 
gheet valuation being on a conservative basis. 

Adding to the year’s profit the balance 


brought forward of 


$271,720, the available total was £880,963. After the payment 
of directors’ and trustees’ fees, &e., debenture interest, preference 


dividend and interim dividend on ordinary shares, amounting 
to £141,749, transferring £100,000 to depreciation account, and 
£200,000 to reserve account, a remained of £439,213. 
From this a further dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary share 
capital was recommended, making with the interim dividend 
already paid a total distribution of 15 per cent. for the year. This 
; balance of £305,880 


balance 


distribution would absorb £133,333, 
to be carried forward. 

The transfer of £200,000 to rm 
up to £900,000, and with the 
a total of £1,050,000, 


? 
ieaving a 


rve account brought that account 


special reserve of £150,000 nade 


Up-ro-Date Works. 


Expenditure on capital for 
machinery, amounting to £158.364, had be« 
extensions according to the demands made upon the Company, 
and also to keep the works up to date. No hesitation was displayed 
by the board either in the scrapping of obsolete plant or in the 
provision of new and improved addition the 
plant and buildings had been kept in good order and repair, and 
the amount spent charged to revenue. 

As the factories had grown in size in recent 
that the time had arrived when additional provision for depreciation 


account buildings, plant and 


n undertaken to provide 


appliances. In 


years, if was felt 


should be made. The amount allocated for this purpose this 
year had, therefore. been increased to £100,000. 
The stock, as compared with the figure for last year, had 


decreased by £239,308. This fuetuated from time to time according 
to the volume of work in hand at the end of the year or according 
to the rate at which customers were able to take finished material. 


Sundry debtors showed an increase on the previous year of £225,951, 


also a fluctuating item. 
Supsipiary’s Bonus Swarr. 
Referring to subsidiary companies, the Chairman sail the 
Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distribution, Ltd., con- 
tinued to do well. Last year the directors declared a dividend 


This year they recommended the same 
had announced the distribution 
share for 


and bonus of 15 per cent. 
rate of dividend, and in 
of a bonus of ordinary shares on the basis of one new 
The parent company's guarantee of 5 per 


addition 


every old share held. 
cent. Debenture Stock and interest, arnounting to £208,211 6s. 6d., 
woukl not reappear in the the stock having been 
redeemed. 

With regard to the Electric Supply Company of Victoria Ltd., 
it was stated a year ago that the concessions of this company would 
expire in about four years from that date. Although the company 
had earned sufficient to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on its ordinary 


balance sheet, 


shares, the directors had not done so in view of the fact that 
although there had been negotiations between the Local Board 
and the municipalities concerned, no detinite arrangement had 


yet been arrived at. 
CLOSER WorkKING AGREEMENT. 
The “closer working” agreement with several other of the 


more important cable-making firms became an accomplished fact 
at, the end of June last, after prolonged and careful examination and 
discussion of all its details. 

It would, of course, be some time before th« 
arrangement accrued, but already considerable econoimies in cost, 
and many improvements in design and manufacture, through 
collaboration in research, had been made. It seemed evident 
that these improvements would benefit both the Company's cus- 


> full benefits of this | 





| that 





tomers and the shareholade rs. (Hear, hear. ) He was pleased to 
report that the stafis of the various allied companies were working 
: °° 


whole-he artedly in the common interest. 
IMPORTANT ContTRACT SECURED 

.r . ° ‘ xy 

The interconnect on of power stations under the national schema 


(the Electricity Act of 1926) by means of very high tension lines 





and the extension of clectricity supphes to the rural districts of 
the country, had necessitated the use of overhead lines instead of 
underground cables for these purposes on the score of economy in 
eapital cost, even at possibly some sacrifice of reliability. . 


He was 


glad to report that the eompany was well to the fore in the engineer- 


ing and construction of all types of overhead work. (Hear, hear.) 
They had obtained the contract for the Scottish section of the 

national overhead interconnecting network, to operate at a pressure 

of 132,000 volts—the first and much the most important instalia- 


me and abroad 


£1,000,000 worth 


tion of its kind in this country. Altogether, at hi 
the Company had in hand at the moment about 
of overhead work. 


Emrrioyvers’ CONVALESCENT Home. 


The scheme initiated by the employees at 


the Prescot works 
for co-operation with the public hospitals for medical and sur l 
treatment, had worked very satisfactorily. The « mployees, as was 
only natural, now wished it to be extended to convalescent treat- 
ment, necessitating the purchase of a home in the country. The 


directors, after consideration. 
without any charge 


had resolved to provide a Ju use 
for interest or sinking fund on the cost, for so 


long as the employces continued to subscribe and maintain it 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was gratifying to be able to state that during the year the 
relations between the company and its employees had been of the 
best, which augured well for the future success of all concerned. 


CANCER RESEARCH. 
Believing it would be in conformity with the wish of every share- 
holder, the board had recently contributed a sum of £1,000 to the 


Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales section of the British En pire 


Cancer Campaign. A company of their standing could not very 
well allow such an opportunity to pass without associating itself 
with a campaign of this kind, touching as it did so vitally the well 
being of the workers of the company. (Hear, hear.) : 
GROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 
Last year being the semi-jubilee of the company he would like 


to make a comparison showing its growth since the amalgamation 
with the Helsby works of the Telegraph Manufacturing Co., Ltd. in 
1902. In that year the number of employees was 2,150; at present 
it was 8,200. The wages and salaries then paid were £232,000 per 
£1,023,000 at present. Taxes paid in 1902 
now the y amounted to £120,000, 
THANKS TO STAFF. 


annum, as 
amounted to £7,400 ; 


against 


The Chairman concluded with a warm expression of thanks to 
the officers and staff, and to all who by their devotion to the interests 
of the company had contributed to the succ Which had 
attained during the past year. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the accounts 

1927 and the payment of dividend as proposed. 

Sir Alexander Roger, in seconding, spoke of the value to the 
company for twenty-six years of the virile personality of Mr. 
Sinclair, now most fittingly appointed to the highest position— 
of chairman—the company could offer him. Sir Alexander 


been 


| also mentioned as showing the development of the company that 








had a shareholder kept his original £5 share it ould be worth £40 
to day. 

The motion was duly carried. 

Sir Alexander Roger, the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley and Mr. J. 
Carlton Stitt, the retiring directors, were re-clected, and the appoint- 
ment by the board of Mr. John Ferguson as a director, was confirmed. 

The auditors, Messrs. Chalmers Wade & Co., were re-appointed, 
and a very warm tribute of thanks to the chairman,the directors, 
the officials of the company and workpeople was tendered. 

The meeting closed. 
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speculative descriptions, gilt-edged stocks have also been a 
rising market. 

* * * * 
FINANCING THE EMPIRE. 

At the recent annual banquet of the British Overseas Banks’ 
Association, the Colonial Secretary, who had just returned from 
his Empire tour, made a stirring speech in which he emphasized 
the great economic possibilities of our Empire, if only there 
were efficient corporate action. Instancing what has been 
accomplished in the forty-eight United States of America by 
a united and coherent policy of development, Mr. Amery 
maintained that, with the infinitely greater and more varied 
resources of all the Empire, even greater things were possible 
for us. Men, Money, Markets and Mind were enumerated by 
the Colonial Secretary as essentials in the matter. _ An intelli- 
gent distribution of men, with a view to the development of 
Empire resources, judicious but generous expenditure of money 
with the same object, co-operation between the various parts 
of the Empire to ensure the necessary markets and, finally, 
concentration of mind to ensure the maximum amount of 
efficiency and skill in everything pertaining both to production 
and to marketing. 

* %* * * 
CeMENT PROSPERITY. 

The annual report of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers shows that the higher dividend, namely, 8 
against 4 per cent. in the previous year, is not being distributed 
at the expense of a conservative policy, the increased distri- 
bution being smaller than the increase in profits. In fact, the 
amount placed to depreciation and Sinking Funds, namely, 
£360,858, is somewhat in excess of the previous year, while the 
carry over shows an inerease of nearly £8,000. |The directors 
attribute the favourable results of the year to the completion 
of the reconstruction of the Bevan Works, and it is stated that 
a similar reconstruction of the Swanscombe Works should 
be completed during the current year. 

* * * * 
Hore. Prorirs. 

Although in their Report the Directors of the Savoy Hotel 
complain that business still continues to suffer from the effects 
of the Strike, the figures for the past three years show wonder- 
ful steadiness in profit earning. For the past year the total 
was £253,473, being almost identical with 1925 and about 
£2,000 ahead of 1926. <A dividend of 10 per cent. is again 
paid on the Ordinary Shares after allocating £50,000 to 
Reserve and £20,000 to “ Special Alterations,” while there 
is a slight increase in the carry forward. It would almost 
seem that earnings are not to go very far before they are up 
to the level of 1924, when, in addition to the dividend, share- 
holders received a bonus of 24 per cent. 

* * * * 
INSURANCE PROGRESS. 

It is always pleasant for a Chairman of a company to be able 
to report conditions of record prosperity. Such was the 
position of the President of the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society at the meeting held this week. The new annual 
premiums for the year established a record at £388,000, while 
the total income of the Society is now just under £5,000,000. 
Moreover, the company has succeeded in reducing the level 
expense ratio from 16°23 to 15°80, and the President stated 
that, as showing the cost at which new business was obtained, 
the ratio, working on the usual approximation, is 65°70 per 
cent. of new premiums and 6°57 per cent. for the cost of the 
old business. 

* * * * 
Spratr’s PaTenr. 

The ramifications of the industrial company known as 
Spratt’s Patent appear to be considerable, and one of the 
latest additions to the activities of the company appears to 
be the manufacture of apparatus in connexion with the 
artificial silk industry. The latest Report itself is a good 
one, the dividend on the Ordinary Shares being at the rate 
of 2s. 6d., or 12} per cent. for the year. 

* * cs * 
A Prosrerous UNDERTAKING. 

The British Insulated Cables must be ranked amongst those 
concerns which add to the attractiveness of industrial shares 
generally. Karnings have shown great steadiness, the profit 
for the past year being £609,000 as compared with £608,000 
for the previous year, and a dividend is announced making 
15 per cent. for the vear on the Ordinary Shares. Moreover, 
this substantial dividend is also accompanied by a con- 
servative policy, the sum of £200,000 having been transferred 
to the Reserve, bringing that Fund up to £900,000, or if a 
special Reserve is included. the total is £1,050,000. There is 
also an increase in the carry forward from £272,000 to £306,000. 
The favourable impression created by the Report will be 
strengthened by the statements at the meeting, when the 
Chairman, commenting upon the growth of the company 
during the past twenty-five years, stated that the number of 
employees has grown from 2,150 to 8,200, and wages and 
salarics from £282,000 to £1,023,000. 


we 


Scorriso PROVIDENT. 

There were two noteworthy points brought out at the 
meeting held this week of the Scottish Provident Institution, 
In the first place, the new business for the year was excellent, 
exceeding £2,600.000 in new policies, and representing an 
increase of £170,000 over the previous year. The other point 
referred to by the Chairman, Mr. D. Douglas Maclagan, ip 
connexion with the expenses of the company, was the lowness 
of its premium scales, thereby, of course, producing a relatively 
high ratio when measured in relation to premiums alone,” 

* * * 
CuartrereD Bank Reporr. 

Having regard to the state of affairs in China, it is scarcely 
surprising that the annual report of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China should show some small shrinkage 
in deposits and profits. The decline, however, in profits is 
not great, and the Directors are able to maintain the dividend 
and bonus at the usual rates of 14 per cent. and 6} per cent, 
respectively, making 20} per cent. free of tax. A further 
£100,000 is added to Officers’ Pension Fund as compared with 
£25,000 last year, while £25,000 is written off premises as 
against £40,000. This year, however, no allocation is made 
to Contingencies Fund, which last year received £100,000. 

A. W. i. 





For reports of company meetings, 
see pp. 451, 483 and 484. 








Answers to Questions on General Knowledge 


1. Ember weeks were instituted by Pope Callixtus I. (219-223) 
to mplore the blessing of God on the produce of the earth by 
prayer and fasting in which penitents used to sprinkle the ashes 
(embers) of humilation on their heads.——2. Bacon (of atheism), 
——3. Francis II. He surrendered the title on August llth, 1804, 
and assumed that of Emperor of Austria ——4. A ‘“ Barmecide 
feast” is an imaginary one, and the phrase originated in the story 
of the Barber’s sixth brother in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 


——5. Because the Roman Catholic Prayer Book called a 
* Breviary ” was first printed in this type-———6. Norway and 
Esthonia.——7. The old word “ Chepe” meant a market.——8, 


Pope wrote the lines; the London ** Monument” near London 
Bridge is the ** column,” and is said to lie because an ins ription 
on it accused the Roman Catholies of starting the Great Fire of 
London. The column was erected to show where it commenced, 
——9. In Ophir. Four hundred and twenty talents———10, 
Napoleon the Ist. Violets were the flowers of the Napoleonio 
imperial family. 11. Nelson lost his arm at Santa Cruz in 
the Canary Islands on July 24th, 1797.——12. Words used by 
John BaH in Wat Tyler's rebellion in 1381.——13. Lord 
Beaconsfield. 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 


NEW SILK from LIBERTYs 
WANDEL SILK 
32ins. wide 6/11 a yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED. 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 


Tae forty-second annual ordinary general meeting of Spratt’s 
Ltd. was held on March 20th at the Cannon Street 
CC. 


Patent E ! 
, Mr. 8. T. Lethbridge (chairman and managing director ) 


Hotel, E 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
sid: We are very happy to be able to come before you to-day 
with such satisfactory figures, and to report the steady continuation 
of the expansion of trade as 1 indicated at our last meeting. There 
are not many marked changes in the balance sheet, which you will 
agree a very strong We have ample liquid resources 
available for employment for the extension of our own businesses, 
rin any other direction should attractive opportunities occur. 
Therefore we propose to redeem the outstanding debentures during 
the current year. 
and the £30,000 which we recommend should be placed to reserve 
will be used in that connection. 


one. 





Including the carry-forward from the last account, we have a 





lisposable balance of £115,790 10s. 2d. From this has to be 
deducted the interim dividend paid on the Ordinary shares in 
August last, dividend on the Preference shares for the year, and 
interest on the debentures for the year. These total £29,725, 
paving £86,065 10s. 2d. We recommend the payment of a final 


lividend at the rate of Is. tid. per share on the Ordinary shares, 
making with the interim dividend 2s. 6d. per share for the year, 
shich will absorb £33,750. We propose to place to reserve fund 
$30,000 and to pension fund £5,000, leaving to carry forward to 
next account £17,315 10s, 2d. 


ABRO 


Mr. Openshaw, the manager of the grain department, has again 
had a most successful year, which I venture to state is exceptional 
in that particular trade, and it is to some extent due to our 
The sales of that department are not confined 
to this country alone ; ship largely overseas, including the 
US.A., Canada, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. I am proud 
tosay that many of our customers are so confident of receiving fair 
tratment that they cable or mail their orders without asking for 
quotations or seeing samples. We value and encourage this 
business, and at all times guard against forfeiting the contidence 
placed in us by our overseas friends. 


SUCCESS AD. 


onnexions abroad. 
we 


Our subsidiary, Charles Hearson & Co., Ltd., continues to make 
good progress, and is constantly extending its ramifications. One 
of the latest additions is the manufacture of apparatus in connection 
with the artificial silk industry. We also have contracts for the 
supply of electrically heated ovens, which are indispensable to a 
large section of practical dentists. This is quive a new departure. 

Our live-stock shipping department has had a record year, both 
as regards the purchase and the shipment of all kinds of animals. I 
have made no reference to our proprietary animal and bird foods, 
which doubtless you see in traders’ shops everywhere and every day 
of the week. I am pleased to tell you that our sales of these are, 
as they have always been, on the up grade, thanks to the generous 
support given to us by upwards of 20,000 trade customers, many 
of whom have a financial interest in this business. 


Our business as a whole throughout the country and abroad has 
progressed satisfactorily, assisted by the sales of what at one time 
we treated as side or sundry lines, but which are now important 
contributors to our revenue account. 


We can without exaggeration claim that our dog foods are more 
popular than ever, and we are satisfied that this is largely due to 
their purity and high quality. Quality first has always been the 
slogan in this business. We have never, and I hope we never shall, 
be tempted to vary that rule, as I am convinced that the popularity 
of our foods is due to the absolute confidence the public have in 
any product which bears the name “ Spratt’s.” To-day that 
name is worth more than the value of the factories in which our 
foods are made, and yet the goodwill stands in the balance-sheet at 
nil. With regard to the future, who can foretell that ? But, 
without being unduly optimistic, I predict the results for the current 
year will be quite as good as they were for 1927. 

I once heard an optimist described as a man who made 
opportunities out of his difficulties, and a pessimist as a man who saw 
difficulties inevery opportunity. In this business we are accustomed 
to make opportunities out of our difficulties. 

Before I sit down, I wish to place on record our thanks to our 
staff at home and abroad, both at our factories, on the road, and 
in our offices, for their loyal and efficient service during the year 
under review. We are proud to know that we enjoy the confidence 
of all, which is a very valuable asset. In return we give generous 
and sympathetic treatment at all times, and I am confident that 
the existence of the pension fund, to which you vote sums each 
year, encourages every member of the staff to give of his or her best. 
It must be a great relief to those who have served the company 
long and well to know that in the event of ill health, incapacity, or 
old age they will not be left unprovided for, and it is a source of 
great satisfaction to the directors to be placed by you in the happy 
position of providing such needs. 


The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 


COMPANY MEETING. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

MUTUAL LIFE 

INCREASE OF 








ASSURANCE. 
NEW BUSINESS. 
MR. D. DOUGLAS MACLAGAN’S ADDRESS. 


THE Nineticth Annual General Meeting of The Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 20th. Mr. 
D. Douglas Maclagan in the Chair. , 
THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927 

states that new proposals were received for amounts aggregating 
£2,983.655, in respect of whi h 3.264 policies were issued for 
£2,605,480, whereof £114,693 was re-assured with other 
The net new completed was thus £2.460,787. 
The total premium income for the year, including the purchase 


offices, 


business 





We have only about £30,000 to provide to do | 


price of annuities, but after deducting premiums on re-assurances, 
was £1,267,756. The total receipts, including net interest, were 
£2,162,068. The total funds amounted to £20,055,453, showing an 
increase during the year of £489,417. 

The rate of interest realised on the total funds was £5 
} cent., or £4 12s. 3d. per cent after deduction of income tax. 
The claims arising under 1.028 policies by the deaths of 723 


additions, 


per 








members amounted to £950,940, inclusive of bonus 
| Endowment assurances for £277,251 were also paid at maturity. 
| The aggregate amount of the claims in the vear, jess re-assura? es, 
} was thus £1,228.191. ; 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption the Report. : 
From the Report which is in your hands you will see t ie 1 
| new business completed during the past year amoun over 
| £2,460,000 under 3,264 policies. Tnis shows an increase of £170,000 
over the net business of the previous year. The net new premium 
income attaching to the new business is, however, not so large as 
in 1926, the decrease being due to the fact that we issued fewer 
policies under the single payment tables. As you may remember, 
we do not regard single payment business, when the major port 
of the premium is borrowed from the Ofti as altogether de 
from the Institution's point of view, while it also involves the St 


ie form of super-tax. 


the 


in the loss of a certain amount of revenue in t 
It is gratifying to report an increase in 
consequent upon the revised rates which w 


The total net pre , £1.267 
tai net premium income, Z1.204,000), 1 


annuity business 
recently published. 


iluding the purchase 








price of annuities, shows an increase of about £50,000, which is 
satisfactory when we bear in mind that, with the large number of 
| limited payment assurances on our books, the premiums which 


have run off during the year have 
before any increase can be recorded. 

The total receipts, amounting, with net 
are approximately £85,000 above the corresponding figure for 
previous twelve months. 

The ratio of the * actual” to the 
75 per cent. This, favourable as it is, 


to be replaced by new business 


to £2,162,000, 


the 


interest, 


* expe ted ”’ 


is above wl 


claims was under 


we have been 


iat 


accustomed to report of late. but the increase is largely due to the 
lighter mortality of recent years. It is satisfactory to be able to 
assure you that these death claims have not pk e«d an undue strain 
upon our reserves, as the policies concerned were mainly those 


Our total funds. as you will see. now exceed twenty 
millions, showing an increase during the vear of over £489,000. 

As regards the cost at which the business was conducted, 
always have suffered in comparison with other Offices from the 
defects of our qualities because, while the actual sum which we 
expend on management may be no more, and possibly less, than is 
expended by Offices of similar standing, our low rates of premium 
produce a relatively high expense ratio. Evidence of this 
afforded by the fact that the ratio as measured against our premium 
income is 16.06 per cent. as compared with only 8.4 per cent. of our 
total receipts. You will see that we have now obtained the Act of 
Parliament for which we applied last year, and, as you will readily 
understand, we find it much simpler to have our affairs regulated 
by a single Act than, as hitherto, by the various Acts which had 
accumulated during the past ninety years. 

The expenses of management—£135,942 


upon old lives. 


we 


1S 


{ show an increase as 
compared with the corresponding figure, £120,314, for 1926. This 
might seem to indicate a departure from our usual economical 
methods; but I can assure you that such has not been the case. 
There has been a slight increase in our ordinary expenses, but the 
major portion is due to a change in our method ot book-keeping, 
under which certain items of income tax, formerly debited to that 
account, have now been included in our expenses of management. 

There is in these days a large business being done in non-profit 
assurance, which indicates that there must be many to whom our 
distinctive system of whole life assurance is not known. If it 
were realised what a small difference exists between the non-profit 
premiums of our competitors and our with-profit premiums, pro- 
posers would decide in favour of retaining the valuable right of 
participation enjoyed by our policy-holders. The popularity of 
endowment assurance as against whole life assurance still 
tinues to manifest itself. It is some years since this feature was 
first commented upon from this Chair, and I am glad to see that the 
chairmen of other Offices have also alluded to it and have empha- 
sized the importance of whole life assurance, not that 
class of policy is a better proposition from the Office point of view, 
but because by providing a larger and more extended measure of 
protection it has so much to commend it in the interests of the 
insuring public. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Alexander Maitland, 
eate, and carried unanimously. The directorate was 
constituted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


RECORD NEW Y BUSINESS. 











Tue 120th arnual general meeting was held at Norwich on 
Tuesday, when the President (Mr. Haynes 8S. Robinson), in moving 
the adoption of the report, said: It is my agreeable duty to say 
that the Society seems to be destined to achieve new records. 
One year it may be a light mortality experience, another our rate 
of interest, while this year it is in our new business, which is just 
short of £9,300,000, our previous best having been in 1924 at 
£9,124,000, and our new annual premiums also establish a record 
at £388,000. ‘The total income of the Society is just under 
£5,000,000, and of this sum £3,298,000 is life premiums, £143,000 
consideration fcr annuities granted, and £136,000 capital redemption 
premiums, making together £3,577,000, and £1,403,000 is interest, 
dividends, and re nts. This gives an increase in our life premiums 
ef £215,000 and an increase in tho net interest of £107,000, showing 
a relatively healthy progression in both items. 

Out of the £5,000,000 of income we had to pay outgoings, 
amounting to £2,720,000, which is principally made up of claims 
at £1,514,000, surrenders at £521,000, and the balance commission 
and expenses. The claims under our endowment assurances 
are now becoming heavy, and will increase each year, both in number 
and amount, and it is a pleasure to see that so many of our policy- 
holders have survived the endowment period. 

As regards the expense of conducting the business, we are for- 
tunate in reducing the level expense ratio from 16°23 to 15°80, and 
as showing the cost at which we obtain our new business, working 
on the usual approximation, the ratio is 65°70 per cent. of the 
new premiums and 6°57 per cent. for the cost of the old business. 

The net rate of interest is practically the same as last year’s 
figure and I may point out that our earned rate has been remarkably 
stable for the last six years since the adjustment to after-war 
economic conditions. 

Coming now to the assets of the Society, we have increased our 
total mortgages by £882,000, and our Stock Exchange securities 
by £1,056,000. The Finance Committee of the Society scrutinizes 
weekly all new proposals for investment, and it is therefore my 
pleasurable duty to inform you that we are of opinion that the 
ncw investments which we have made are thoroughly sound. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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“A BRILLIANT BIOCRAPHY.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS 
OF T. W. H. CROSLAND 
By W. SORLEY BROWN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth 490 pp. 21/- net. Fully illustrated. 














“Mr. Sorley Brown has become to Crosland by oe. book what 
Festing Jones made himself to Samuel Butler. . . . It is the frank 
memorial that Crosland himself would have wished. What it docs not 
tell, it certainly does not conceal.”—Yorkshire Post 

‘Mr. W. Sorley Brown has not been guilty of exaggeration. He 
knew his subject, and he has given us a Crosland whose lineaments are 
graven with the chisel of truth.”’—Sheffeld Independent. 

“Crosland, within his limits, was a remarkable personage. This 
biography mcy be on too generous a scale, but he deserves recognition.’ 

—-Saturday Revie nw. 

“The book is a tribute both to Crosland and his biographer.” 

—Newspaper World, 


CECIL PALMER, 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Supreme 


SUNBEAM 
Service at Car Mart 


Car Mart, as Sunbeam Specialists, show a 
wide range of models, new and second-hand. 
Highest value allowed for any car taken 
in Part Exchange for a new Sunbeam. 
Deferred Payment transactions are confi- 
dential and arranged on a most generous 
scaie. 

After-Sale Service and Garage facilities 
at the most up-to-date establishment in 
London. 


OVERSEAS SECTION 


The Indian & Eastern Car Agency, 39, Piccadilly, 
specialises in supplying cars of any make to 
those visiting England for short periods. A 
guarantee is given ‘o re-purchase the car from 
the owner at the end of his stay, for a definite 
price fixed in advance. 


Narl 
~ 


46-50 PARK LANE,W.1 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 


Garage & Service Station 
Balderton Street, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 


Associated Company: 


GORDON WATNEY & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook Street, W.1 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Fa Full Partcelars Apply @ 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECs & AMERICA MOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, Sa 
COREE, (WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

GL50 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCBESSTER, Ci4SGOW 9 SOUTHAMPTOR 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Economic Problems : 
in Europe To-day | 


Lectures delivered at the City of Birmingham Commercial 
j 
| 
| 





College, Michaelmas Term, 1927, by 
EMILE. CAMMAERTS 
Dr. W. H. EDWARDS Prof. G. SALVEMINI 
MICHAEL FARBMAN Prof. R. W. SETON-WATSON 
Edited by W. HENDERSON PRINGLE, M.A., LL.B. 
With an Introduction wy, Sir C. CRANT ROBERTSON, 
A, 


Hon. GEORGE PEEL 





LL.D. 
Crowa 8vo. Cloth. Price 5/- net (by post 5/4). 


Published by 
A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 




















ENGLISH BOOKS 1475-1900 


A SIGNPOST FOR COLLECTORS 

By CHARLES J. SAWYER and F. J. HARVEY DARTON 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Volume I CAXTGN TO JOHNSON Volume II GRAY TO KIPLING 


2 Volumes royal Svo, handsomely . 
s bound in buckram, £2 2 Oo NET. 


ENGLISH BOOKS will appeal to the uninitioted as weil as to the 
collectar, for it points out what is sought for and why. It tells the 
prices which wre—cr have recertly been—paid for rare books, and it 
shows the romantic as well as the prosaic side of book collecting. 

‘The work is exactly what has been long wanted .. . It is by far the best 
c a ‘ctor’s guide to English literature that has ever appeared.''"—The Spectator. 

‘The book will be warmly welcomed by all those who cx tlect or are 
interested in rare books; it should also appeal to the general public.’ 

—Sunday Times. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD., 


12 and 13, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





And of all Booksellers. 
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